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VoL. 1.—No. 2. 


SPURIOUS “ OLD MASTERS.” 


OUBTLESS a vast quantity of counter- 
feit ‘‘Old Masters’’ is manufactured 
in England for the American market. 
Uncle Sam, in every branch of art, 
first turns to his nearest relative to be 
cheated and bamboozled. But this 
fabrication of ‘‘ Raffaelles,’’ ‘‘ Leo- 

* Luinis,’’ and 

is not, and 

wholly the 





nardos, ’ 
‘* Correggios”’ 
has not been, 
work of English speculat- 


ors. The fraud has been 
practised, for the last forty 
years, by unscrupulous 
dealers in Paris, Milan, 
and elsewhere in Europe, 
who have realized large 
fortunes in that way. It 
is a capital investment, and 
the utmost caution will not 
be sufficient to insure the 
purchaser from becoming 
a victim, if he is simple 
enough to believe that he 
can get possession of a 
Raffaelle, or a Leonardo, 
or a Luini, or a Correggio, 
by the outlay of a few hun- 
dred or even of a few thou- 
sand dollars. The works 
of all those great masters 
are known and recorded, 
catalogued, for the greater 
part, in print, and the pos- 
sessors and their descend- 
ants have in most cases 
taken good and especial 
care that they should never 
be disposed of in any way 
likely to create doubt con- 
cerning their genuineness. 
The title of a true picture 
is always preserved; for 
the title is the only thing 
which really makes a pre- 
cious work of art at any 
time a marketable com- 
modity. Wethout its title, 
an original picture is af al/ 
times a subject of doubt to 
the inexperienced — aye, 
even to the most experi- 
enced in matters of art. 
The first question a pur- 
chaser should ask of a 
party who offers him a 
Raffaelle or a Correggio 
should be, ‘‘Have you a 
true title?’ If no such 
thing can be produced, 
then beware! You see a 
fine picture. Why should 
it not bea fine one? There 
are many needy artists in 
England, France, Italy, 
and elsewhere, who are 
very excellent copyists. H. Fandin reduced the great 
Veronese’s ‘‘ Marriage in Cana’’ so that any expert 
would have accepted it as original. But you discover 


that the stretcher and the canvas are o/d. Of course 
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they must be. All the old canvases and stretchers are 


carefully laid aside for the manufacturers’ use. The 
spurious ‘‘old masters’’ are signed fictitiously, and 


every kind of deception is practised. 

Many tricks are resorted to by the agents of manufac- 
turers of spurious works, and the most successful one 
is that of employing some respectable party, 
wholly unconscious of doing 
a dishonorable act. A friend is cautioned about saying 
a word to Azs friends concerning it, and is requested 


who is 
, or of aiding in the doing, 


1807.”’ 
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to allow an old painting to be hung up in his room, just 
to keep it out of the sight of those troublesome fellows 
** the dealers,’’ who want to get hold of a genuine “‘ old 
master’ for half its real value. Another friend is told 
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that the former friend knows nothing about the true 
This 


and 


value of a fine picture he is in possession of. 
that. Both 
neither of them contemplates a fraud. 
friend thinks it fair sport if he can show how vastly 


friend calls on are over-cunning, 


But the friend's 
superior he is in connoisseurship. 3oth parties are 
deceiving themselves ; till at last the wily agent con- 
trives to fix the treasure of art upon his victim, and to 
pocket a round thousand or so of dollars by way of 
profit. Such tricks are practised every day, every- 
where, but above all in the 
United States, and deserve 

exposure. 
Notwithstanding all that 


is said about “true titles’’ 
in this brief introductory 
sketch, 


by “old 


original pictures 


masters’’ of the 


highest repute have at 


times gone astray, and, 
their pedigrees being lost, 
the 


have 


works when recovered 
been criticised ‘‘ ad 
nauseam’’ — accepted by 
some as veritable originals, 
repudiated by others, and 
at last have only 


established as the produc- 


been re- 


tions of genius by appeals 
to the taste and judgment 
of the general public. It 
should always be borne in 
mind that the 
character of a work of true 


genuine 


art is not a guestion to be 
debated—it isa OL Z rest- 
upon broad 


ing evidence 


and palpable; evidence 
primarily in the picture it- 
self, afterwards in the 


history of its existence. 


and 


MR. WHISTLER’S pam- 
phlet, marching through its 
is very far 
it is still a liv- 
ing and acting menace to 
Clavigera.”’ _Its 
Swinburnisms and Carlyl- 


seventh edition, 
* from dead ; 


‘Fors 


isms—even its slang—are 
forgiven in view of its basis 
of justice, and it is kept 
alive by the public too, a 
little in the light of the ex- 
ercise of a punishment. In 
fact, the 
Ruskin was a success for 
plaintiff from every 
point of view; he did not 
indeed, and 


verdict against 


the 


get damages, 
he had to pay his costs ; 
but he was willing to pay 
his costs for the privilege 
of making Mr. Ruskin, 
who was not willing, pay 
his. And he got a verdict 
technically in his favor, 
which stamps the criticism—-though by the British jury- 
man—as an outrage, and helps to define the limits of 
discussion allowable. As for Mr. Ruskin, two degra- 
dations proceed from the affair, and will long be 
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remembered. First, a critic of Ruskin’s rank had to be 
supported by the evidence of an artist of Frith’s rank ; 
that is like bringing up a ball of grocer’s twine to mend 
a harp. Second, the trial fixes in the memory what 
would else be forgotten, that the Oxford graduate con- 
descended, it is feared, to ridicule a physical singularity 
-~a discoloration of the hair--in calling Whistler a 
cock’s-comb. To see a man of the character of Ruskin 
distinctly, though in a passion, leaving his rank as a 
gentleman, and bearing on physical peculiarities in a 
way which might be retaliated with the most withering 
effect, is a memorable spectacle, and his public will lay 
it up in their minds. 


ART AND THE CLUBS. 





THE art season which is just now at an end has 
embraced a series of agreeable and sometimes impor- 
tant events related to such of the New York clubs as 
maintain periodical exhibitions of art. The tendency 
of the day everywhere to recognize art as a prominent 
interest of society is evident, although the purpose of 
conserving the art element has been, perhaps, only in 
‘The Century’’ absolutely put to the test. The 
necessary election of a presiding officer of that club 
made manifest the present drift of feeling toward 
art and a rigid adherence of the majority of members 
to the original basis of sentiment with which the 
society was founded. It happened on that occasion 
that a nearly invincible number of Centurions had 
determined on electing Mr. Gilbert M. Speir as _presi- 
dent of the society. To the conservative members 
this gentleman was objectionable for the position, 
only on the ground of belonging to the legal profession, 
whereas art and literature are essentially the concern 
of The Century. And such an election they conceived 
would fail to be in harmony with the spirit of the consti- 
tution, setting forth that the society is to be composed 
of ‘‘ authors, artists, and amateurs of letters and the 
fine arts.’’ Another candidate who, only by a few votes 
missed of carrying the day, was the Reverend Dr. Bel- 
lows. Finally religion fared no better than law, where 
both were necessarily ‘‘hors du combat’’in an area 
belonging exclusively to the artist or the author. The 
election of Mr. Huntington was considered peculiarly 
fitting from his being one of the five surviving founders 
of the club, and perhaps the only one of this number 
very distinctly possessing the qualifications demanded 
for the office, if we except the venerable Mr. Durand. 

In the management of its exhibition The Century is 
more exclusive than either of the other clubs, its pic- 
tures being contributed only by artists who are members 
—unless in case of members who are not artists loan- 
ing pictures from their own collections. The gallery 
affords room for about sixty pictures, but during the 
past year the monthly exhibitions have gained an ad- 
ditional feature by the arrangement of screens upstairs 
to provide space for water-colors, etchings and draw- 
ings, the screens being adjusted along the walls which 
have been devoted to the permanent collections of the 
society. The exhibitions, as is well known, are so far 
from being any public affair, that opportunities for pic- 
tures to find purchasers here are not very great. The 
gallery is open on Sunday and Monday, following the 
regular monthly reception of Saturday evening, those 
who are admitted being members, and other persons 
who either accompany them or have tickets bearing 
some member's signature. The purchases of The Cen- 
tury as a club have never been important, but a few 
additions! of the past year are interesting. From Mr. 
Durand has been acquired a portrait of William Cullen 
Bryant, painted by that artist some thirty or forty 
years ago. Mr. Durand painted two portraits of Mr. 
Bryant at about the same time, and not greatly unlike 
each other. One was for the Bryant homestead at 
Roslyn, and the other was retained by the artist, until it 
passed into the possession of The Century Club, which 
previously had an engraving from the former portrait. 
The society has also very recently secured a photograph 
of Mr. Bryant, taken by Lawrence, and which is an 
early example of photography, having been exhibited at 
the Great Exhibition, London, in 1851. This picture, 
which was obtained through the hands of Mr. McEntee, 
is a souvenir which cannot but be greatly prized. 

The Century, notwithstanding its wealth, expends in 
purchases and in disbursements for art generally a Jess 
sum than ¢scs the Union League. The latter makes 
an annual appropriation of $2500 for art expenses, ex- 
clusive of purchases. For the year ending with Decem- 





ber last the bill for collecting and hanging pictures and 
printing cards of invitation to artists was $1200. In 
securing pictures for the monthly exhibitions a demo- 
cratic method is followed which gives opportunity for 
the great number of artists to contribute. The space 
provides only for the hanging of sixty or seventy pic- 
tures. Each month, therefore, the names of artists 
who have recently exhibited are left out of the list of in- 
vitations, so that in the course of the year all reputa- 
ble artists may be asked to contribute. Only in the 
May exhibition is exclusiveness the order. This is the 
exhibition of the Water Color Society in which none are 
represented who are not members of this society or 
else of the Union League Club. The great event 
of the year was the ‘* Ladies’ Exhibition’ in Janu- 
ary, at which the loan collection from the private gal- 
leries of citizens had an insurance value of $130,000. 
It was then that the electric light was for the first time 
employed for lighting the pictures, and with a splendid 
effect. The foundation for a permanent collection of 
some consequence is being laid by this society, which 
frequently adds by purchase such pictures as Chase’s 
‘“ Ready for the Ride’’ and the large landscape by 
Hetzel. 

During the season which has just closed there have 
been four art exhibitions at the Lotos Club, some of 
which have Jed to important sales. It is the aim of the 
art committee to secure works from the easels of local 
artists as far as possible, but foreign pictures are al- 
ways welcome to the hospitable walls of The Lotos. 
The consequence of the recognition of the truth that art 
knows no country is that the club exhibitions have usu- 
ally been very successful, both in point of interest and 
as tonumbers. At the picture shows above-mentioned 
there were usually about seventy works exhibited at 
each. Of these, many were the productions of mem- 
bers of the club. The Lotos, as is well-known, permits 
the payment of an artist’s entrance fee by the accept- 
ance of a work from his own brush or chisel ; by this 
arrangement the club has gradually come into the pos- 
session of a large and very valuable collection of origi- 
nal works of art, bearing the names of some of our 
best-known artists. Of a peculiar value, too, are the 
precious memorabilia gathered by the drift of circum- 
stances—odd bits of sketches and chance contributions 
to the bric-a-brac of the club, which has been in exist- 
ence Jong enough to be called an old club. During the 
season The Lotos’ collection has been augmented by 
several desirable works, the contributions of newly- 
elected members, under the customary regulations. 

The St. Nicholas, which is a new club grown from 
an old society, gave its first exhibition of art a year ago 
as a feature of the Whitsuntide festival, which this so- 
ciety celebrates after the German manner. Several ex- 
hibitions, similar in purpose to those of The Lotos, have 
been held during the year. The last to conclude the 
season was held on June 2d, to add attractiveness again 
to the celebration of Whitsuntide. 


UNSALABLE PICTURES. 





WHAT makes one good picture salable and another 
good picture unsalable? There are simple rules about 
the preferences of the public, based upon widespread 
characteristics, which some person of the synthetic 
powers of Buckle might calculate, if he would; and 
then the artist might avoid certain easily-shunned 
snares which prevent his merits from bringing in the 
shekels he deserves. Why, for instance, did the best 
work ever painted by Magrath (‘‘On the Old Sod,” 
380) hang fire at the late exhibition? Well, it seems 
that there is a certain handsomely-rounded portion of 
the human frame, called by the ancients the ‘‘ calli- 
pyge,’’ which must not be presented in the faces of the 
public. Magrath’s pathetic exile is walking away from 
the spectator instead of coming towards him, and— 
““verbum sap.’” Again, a picture must not only not 
protrude the muscles between the spine and the calf, if 
it wishes to sell, but it must show the eyes open. ‘‘I 
would buy that Merle at once,”’ said a collector, ‘‘ only 
the eyelids are lowered, and I should never know what 
color the eyes were.’’ There are two golden rules for 
the artist, which, if he will observe, will increase his 
sales—never show the back view of the hero, and never 
lower the eyes in a single-figure picture. Another indi- 
cation is worth solid coin to a painter who paints to 
sell. An experienced artist who made street-views and 
" of the same 


groups said to an unsuccessful ‘‘ rapin 


‘* genre,’’ ‘‘ Why don’t you put two or three dabs of red 
somewhere in front?’’ In the tyro’s subsequent works 
the dabs of red duly appeared, and they sold. The ad- 
ditions appeased the natural desire of the public, based 
upon a deeply-planted need of the decorative. In fact, 
all of these whimsies, seemingly absurd, lie deep down 
in traits inherent in human character, and the artist had 
often better conduct his labors in sympathy with them 
than be too anxious to assert his independence. 


COOPER INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


THE usual annual series of exhibitions of the art 
classes of the Cooper Union, followed by a reception, 
the awarding of prizes, etc., took place during the three 
last days of May, and completed with the final event 
the twentieth year of the institution. The real useful- 
ness of this excellent school comes to be more appreci- 
ated with each year of sending out scholars to engage 
in teaching or in art industry, and greater interest is 
thus felt to pertain to each successive exhibition. 

In several departments the ‘stimulus afforded by the 
prize system was easy to be traced, and in some in- 
stances so nearly equal in merit was the work of differ- 
ent pupils that the committees could not but have had 
a difficult problem in determining where to award a prize 
of $20 or $30 in gold, as the case might be. A num- 
ber of the life-drawings would very highly commend 
students whose skill they exemplify for admission to 
the Academy classes, while equally creditable work was 
to be seen in drawing from the antique cast, in orna- 
mental scroll drawing, and in other departments. 
Some of the original designs for stained glass, tessella- 
ted floors for vestibules, ceilings, tiles, wall-papers, 
etc., were conceived with intelligence; and in the 
women’s department, in addition to some of the preced- 
ing classes of work, were very good designs for lace 
and for crewel embroidery; and a high grade had 
been attained in flower analysis. Quite a decided ad- 
vance in technical quality was apparent in the China 
painting ; for although not offering a large exhibition, 
this department bore evidence of the great improve- 
ment brought about by public interest in this branch o 
art during the year past, and with the services of such 
men as Mr. Vors and Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, contribu- 
ted in the form of lectures to classes on China-painting 
and pottery, added to the regular instruction in the in- 
stitution, and to that, moreover, which Mr. Bennett 
has afforded in receiving pupils from the School of De- 
sign for lessons with his classes of the Decorative Art 
Society. There has not been wanting any advantage 
in this study for those who ‘have made such evident 
good use of their opportunities. But this year, as last, 
the most notable success appears to have been in those 
results which the institution does not :profess to have 
eminently for its object. It happens that while a reas- 
onable amount of proficiency is shown in designing for 
manufacture, the pupils most excel in the direction of 
high art. On the question whether such a circum- 
stance may possibly be an index of a national tendency, 
it would, perhaps, be premature to have an opinion. 


Mr. R. E. Moore has got together a very creditable 
collection of American pictures in his new gallery, many 
of which are new. There are 133 canvases in the cata- 
logue, to which some additions have been made. 
‘*The Dress Parade,’’ by J. G. Brown, representing a 
company of picturesque American street arabs playing 
soldier, is a good companion to ‘‘ The Passing Show,”’ 
which he has at the Salon in Paris this season. Mr. J. 
Lyman, Jr., exhibits a charming landscape, delightfully 
cool, with its dimpling rivulet and leafy shadows. Mr. 
Edward Moran sends his large picture of Normandy fish- 
erwomen, ‘* Toilers of the Shore,’’ an admirable compo- 
sition, full of life and action, and his ‘‘ Sunset over New 
York Bay.’’ ‘‘ The Bath,’’ by Thomas Moran, is a bril- 
liant piece of coloring, representing a group of partially 
nude women in the cool retreat of a glen through which 
flows a most inviting pool of water. The figures are 
small enough to show to advantage the full range of 
the landscape. 


IN accordance with our promise in our first issue to 
vary the contents of the ART AMATEUR as much as 
possible, according to the requirements of the season, 
we introduce in the present number the department of 
‘* The Naturalist.’’ Professor Holder, of the Museum of 
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Natural History, contributes the initial article on ‘* Taxi- 
dermy,’’ which is lucid and thoroughly practical ; 
and Professor Day, who fills the chair of Natural Sci- 
ences at the New York Normal College, begins a series 
of delightful articles on collecting and preserving flow- 
ers, leaves, grasses, and ferns, with special suggestions 
in reference to the flora of each current month. While 
we shall pay particular attention during the summer to 
light art recreations, we think it best to take leave of the 
department of Music and such indoor occupations as 
fret-saw work and wood-carving until the fall of the 
year, when naturally they will be most appreciated. 


For the information of whom it may concern we 
would say that Charles A. Cole has no connection what- 
ever with this publication. 


Original designs for publication in THE ART,AMA- 
TEUR are always .welcome. We will pay for those 
accepted. 


The Metropolitan Museum is to be congratulated on 
the acquisition by Mr. John Taylor Johnston, President 
of the Board of Trustees, of the valuable King collec- 
tion of antique gems ; for it is understood that he will 
hold it for six months at its disposition. The trustees 
must see that they do not let it slip through their fingers 
as they did the Tanagra figurines. 











T would be much to the 
oS. 
advantage of the public 
if the trustees and man- 
agers of permanent and 
loan exhibitions would 
take upon themselves 
the duty of correcting 
the labels which the 
owners or donors of ob- 
jects affix tothem. The 
public, who should be 
instructed, is often misled in the most singular manner. 
To mention a few cases in illustration of this, I recall two 
busts of Franklin exhibited years ago in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, and both attributed to Houdon. 
The one nearest to the entrance was unquestionably by 
that excellent sculptor, and one of the best things he ever 
produced ; but the other was so totally different in treat- 
ment that to attribute it to such an artist was almost 
an insult to his memory. In the same museum there 
is a bust of Hadrian, called an antique: it really belongs 
to the sixteenth century. 











* * 

The catalogues of our loan exhibitions are as a rule 
badly done ; they bristle for instance with such startling 
information as: ‘‘ No. 1—a cup ;’’ ‘‘ No. 2—a saucer,”’ 
and nothing more. These numbers, too, are frequently 
misplaced. In the first exhibition was a Griotte mai- 
ble coupe with a setting in gilt bronze in the Louis XV. 
style; pompously labelled as ‘‘ porphyry urn made out of 
a piece of the sarcophagus of Napoleon the First,’’ and 
in another room some exquisite specimens of *‘ Vernis- 
Martin’’ work were labelled Louis XIV. instead of 
Louis XV. 





* 
* * 


But after all, a mistake in date of a century or so is 
excusable compared with the fact that the public in 
general and even some members of the Metropolitan 
press were led to suppose that ‘* Vernis Martin’’ was 
the name of an artist, and one of the latter went so far 
as to print it ‘‘V. Martin.’’ Martin, who gave his 
name to the celebrated varnish he invented, was only a 
carriage varnisher, whose ambition was to imitate the 
lacquer of China and Japan. He succeeded in pro- 
ducing a transparent, colorless varnish, extremely hard, 
which when applied to paintings in water color or gou- 
ache on ivory made them permanent. His discovery 
was coincident with the prevailing fashion of using ivory 
for boxes, frames, fans, etc., a taste also induced by 
the admiration for Chinese work which the first Chinese 
embassy which came to Paris under Louis XV. had 





made popular. To distinguish the pieces he himself 
had varnished from the enormous quantity of rubbish 
produced under his name, he would sign them ** Vernis 
—par Martin,’’ and thus add greatly to their value. 


* 
* * 


The Duke of Beaufort’s arrival reminds me of a story 
I heard at the Savage Club two or three years ago, most 
beautifully illustrating the truth of the saying that “‘a 
Briton dearly loves a lord.’’ His Grace is a patron 
of—or rather patronizes—the fine arts and the drama, 
and is president of ‘‘ The Green-Room’’—an actors’ 
club where some one has said the members pray to his 
photograph regularly three times a day. The Duke is 
not gifted in conversation. In fact, to tell the truth, he 
is ‘‘as dumb as an oyster,’’ and will sit at the club in 
gloomy silence for an hour at a time, sipping his toddy, 
while his satellites will gather about him and regard him 
with pleasurable awe. It was on such an occasion, 
says my informant, that Mr. Thorne, one of the manag- 
ers of the London Vaudeville Theatre, who enjoys 
nothing so much as to be near His Grace, sat for one 
mortal hour in mute adoration. Not a word was said 
by any one in the room. All were overcome by the 
presence. At length the Duke rose, put on his hat, and 
went out, saying, “ Whereat 
the club rose in a body and said, ‘‘ Good-night, your 
Grace.’” Then the club sat down and relapsed into 
silence, which was broken at last by Mr. Thorne, who 
with genuine enthusiasm exclaimed, ‘‘ Say, isn't the 
Juke a Jolly fellow !"’ 


Good-night, gentlemen.”’ 


* 
* * 
A young man went into the Astor Library the other 
day and most innocently asked the librarian whether he 
had *‘ Boucicault’s Decameron."’ 


* 
* * 


A Luini lately sold in this city, at some hundreds of 
dollars, to a well-known collector—a man of brains as 
well as money—was not a Luini at all. All the tradi- 
tion, all the pedigree were of the same value as the pic- 
ture. ‘‘ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?”’ 


* 


. * 
World, 
There may 


‘“George Cruikshank,’’ say The London 
‘‘is one of the latest rages in America.”’ 
be a few who pursue the furore, but the real connois- 
seur only buys George Cruikshank’s works as a memen- 
to of a man of genius who was but a buffoon on the 
etching plate—terrible, impressive, hideous in the ex- 
treme, as occasion might require, but so full of whimsi- 
cal exaggeration that he rarely got beyond caricature. 


* 
* * 


At the present time there is a curious controversy in 
regard to an antique tomb which belongs to the British 
Museum. It cost that establishment twenty thousand 
dollars to secure this superb relict of praarcadian art, 
and now it is said that the antiquity was made a few 
years ago by two brothers named Pinelli, one of 
whom has, in Paris, the reputation of not only mend- 
ing, but matching parts of antiques when pieces are 
missing. A quarrel between the brothers about the 
division of the spoils led one of them to reveal the his- 
tory of the tomb. The authorities of the British Mus- 
eum of course deny the story; but it is to be hoped 
that the matter will be thoroughly investigated. In 
the meantime, let our American collectors take warn- 
ing. If British Museum experts are thus fooled by Ital- 
ian artisans, how much more readily will our own peo- 
ple be imposed upon, and bring back from the shores 
of the Mediterranean boxes of antique lamps, vases, 
and bronzes made the day before yesterday. 


* * 


It is pleasant to notice the increase of window-gar-- 


dening in New York. Nothing tends so much to re- 
lieve the impression of the dulness of a street as to 
come suddenly on a window bright with geraniums, 
heliotrope, and calcalarius. It is the fashion 
European cities for neighbors to club together to hire a 
gardener to look after their miniature gardens, or to 
pay a florist so much a week to keep their flower-pots 
and “‘ jardiniéres’’ properly supplied, he changing the 
plants about once a month and replacing them by oth- 
ers in flower. The number of miniature gardens in 
New York has increased very much during the past 
few years. I remember when, not long ago, the beau- 
tiful parterres in front of Delmonico’s old place in 
Fourteenth Street were almost the only thing of the 
kind in the city. Now, charming collections of tropical 


in some 
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plants and gay flower-beds are to be seen on Fifth 
Avenue at frequent intervals, all the way from the Bre- 
voort House to Central Park. But these are confined 
almost exclusively to hotels and restaurants. Now, 
why should not something of the kind be attempted for 
the beautifying of private residences which have a few 
square yards of space in front of them. I commend 
the idea to the young ladies of these households, who 
may easily satisfy papa that this would be a splendid 
opportunity for them to cultivate the science of botany. 


* 
es 


It is not generally known that the famous Hans 
Makart has a brother in this city who is an artist. At 
One 


of the most carefully finished pen-and-ink drawings I 


least he is rather a draughtsman than an artist. 


have ever seen was a minute representation of his 
brother’s studio in Vienna, 


* 
* 


That the Female Colossus of Liberty which is to 
dominate The Narrows halts in her march to New York 
for lack of funds to pay M. Bartholdi is not surprising. 
A lottery of French painters’ and sculptors’ works is 
now proposed to furnish the additional modest quota 
of two hundred thousand frances still needed for tiis 
female ‘* fury with a torch in her hand,”’ 
there is a statue by D’Amoret of ‘* Columbus Discov- 


By the way, 


ering America,’’ a dramatic story in plaster, of unde- 
niable merit, whose admirers have been vainiy endeav- 
oring to locate it in Central Park. 


* 
* ok 


Much of the beautiful Japanese bronze metal work de- 
rived the color and exact fusion of its alloy, like the dis- 
covery of Charles Lamb's ‘Roast Pig,’’ in China, from 
The 


posed of copper and lead, or copper, lead and tin, and 


an accident. ‘green copper’ (sei-do) is com- 
is declared to have been first produced by a large con- 
flagration which took place in China during the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century. 


* 
sk 


Mayor Cooper, it seems, has selected a working 
architect, Thomas McAvoy, to fill the place in the De- 
partment of Buildings just vacated by Superintendent 
Dudley. 
incomer is not known to have been identified with any 


It is as strange as gratifying to read that the 


political party. 
*” * 


At every important book-sale there is a buyer who 
represents the Astor Library and other public libraries. 
If some rare book of worth be in the catalogue, this 
agent knows just how much he can offer for it, and he 
generally gets it. Why should not the managers of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art have such a buyer to at- 
tend important bric-a-brac sales? Instances have come 
to my knowledge recently of purchases, by private in- 
dividuals for trifling sums, which should certainly have 
been snapped up by the museum. 


te 
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It is said that the taste for dancing, once so strong 
among the French, is dying out. The laying down of 
carpets and the passion for collecting bric-a-brac in 
bourgeois drawing-rooms render imprcy.sed hops im- 
possible. 

* * 

Some of our contemporaries are quite witty at the 
expense of Mr. Whistler, whose bankruptcy is an- 
nounced. One ‘“an arrangement with his 
creditors in black and white’’ would be a good subject 
for his next picture ; and another thinks that “‘ a har- 
mony in gold and silver’’ would not be amiss. There 
is a story at the back of Mr. Whistler's troubles which, 
if known to these wits, would I think make them feel 
It would not be proper to 


suggests 


more kindly toward him. 
enter here into the family scandal upon which this 
story hangs ; but I may say that Mr. Whistler's share 
in it has been that of a much-injured man, who has 
borne his wrongs with a noble patience rather than, by 
avenging them, compromise the name of an innocent 
person. His manly conduct has availed him naught, 
however, with his unrelenting enemy (a relative by 
marriage), who himself has been shielded by it. Mr. 
Whistler has been pursued professionally in the cruel- 
lest manner by this unscrupulous person, through 
whose influence it mainly was that Whistler was first 
excluded from the Burlington Gallery, and finally be- 
came the object of Mr. Ruskin’s vituperation. 
MONTEZUMA. 





THE SALE OF THE SEASON. 


ATELY certain buyers at our 
auction sales have made a 
point of keeping their names 
secret. The practice is of 
quite recent date, and is in- 
creasing. Some bid openly, 
mentioning the most menda- 
cious and false appellations 
they can think of—not 
‘‘noms de plume,’’ which 

are selected to sound romantic and striking, but ‘‘ noms 

de circonstance,’’ chosen for their modest, business-like, 
and probable air. These set the reporter of the morning 
paper on a false track, they have such a natural and con- 
vincing sound. Ferguson, Fulton, and McIntyre are 
good names for the purpose, and would deceive the elect. 

Some get picture-dealers to bid for them as if for them- 

selves, and these functionaries must arrange the destina- 

tion of their acquisitions with all accuracy when they give 
their instructions to the cartmen next day. Some pass 

a whisper to a youthful Mercury, who whispers to his 

chief priest with pious secrecy, who whispers in turn to 

















‘MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA.” BY PASANI, BOUGHT BY C. P, HUNTINGTON. 


PRICE, $2500,i, 


his bookkeeper, and the disposal of the pictures is sup- 
posed to be safe in the eternal privacy of the ledger. 
Some get their sons, or their cousins, or their aunts to 
buy for them. The reasons for this privacy are various. 
Such and such a buyer is a man with a mania, pur- 
chasing beyond his means, and afraid his creditors will 
hear of the costly indulgencg, Such another is on the 
eve of bankruptcy, and is fearful lest his extravagance 
should be published. Such another is aristocratic, and 
does not wish the crowd to know just how he chooses to 
furnish his house. And such another, who would gladly 
assert his luxurious tastes and have his rich purchase 
proclaimed on Broadway from Grace Church to Trinity, 
considers that he must be in good form too, and imi- 
tates the aristocrat. 

These considerations affected the Spencer sale, as 
they had the Blodgett and Johnston sales, and the 
_readers of the next day’s paper got little veracious in- 

formation about it over their coffee and toast. 

We give now for the first time the accurate prices 
and real buyers of the collection of Mr. Albert Spencer, 
accompanying the information with outline engrav- 
ings of some of the most prominent canvases, mak- 
ing the present article the only authentic record of 
the disposition of many important works of emi- 
nent foreign artists. The illustrated catalogue, of 
which a small edition was issued, is out of print. 





The pictures were the untouched collection of the 
gentleman who called himself their owner. None 
of his canvases were omitted, and none were added 
belonging to outsiders or dealers. It is not improbable, 
however, that some were recent additions to the gal- 
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‘‘MORNING.” BY BOUGHTON, BOUGHT BY G, G. HAVEN. PRICE, $400, 
lery, bought with a view to the sale. Still every pic- 
ture at the time of the auction was authentically the 
property of the seller. 

Mr. John Taylor Johnston, the celebrated collector, 
president of the New Jersey Central Railroad, bought 


No. 1, “‘ Fording the Stream,’’ by John Lewis Brown, 














“*NEAR CHARTRES.”’ BY RICO. BOUGHT BY J. G. JOHNSON. PRICE, $1025. 
of Paris, for $125; he also obtained the De Neuville, 
‘‘French Sharpshooters,’’ for $1125. No. 2, ‘‘ The 
Reader,’’ by Brillouin, went to J. G. Gillig, for $170. 
Mr. J. Abner Harper, of the firm of Harper & 
Brothers, a rising collector of art and virtu, obtained 


the fine water-color by Villegas, ‘‘ A Bull-fighter,’’ No. 


3, for $140. He also purchased No. 15, by Jules 
Dupré, ‘‘ Landscape,’’ for $475. 

Mr. G. G. Haven, of Fifth Avenue, bought the 
‘“* Barn-yard,’’ by Jacque, for $525; another Jacque, 


““Lunch Time,’’ No. 16, for $525 ; also the water-color 
by Boldini, No. 12, ‘‘ A Lady of the Empire,’’ for $300, 
and the next, No. 13, by Troyon, a ‘‘ Study of Cattle,”’ 
for $825; likewise Aubert’s pretty distaff-spinner, 
**Love’s Entanglements,’’ No. 28, for $775 ; the only 
Boughton in the collection, ‘‘ Morning,’’ No. 46, for 
$400; the ‘‘ Cows in a Pool,’’ by Van Marcke, for 
$1225 ; and the Schreyer, ‘* Arabs Resting,’’ for $2500. 

Mr. Thomas Reid, of the firm of Reid & Pupke, ob- 
tained the water-color by Vibert, ‘‘ After Dessert,’’ for 
$300. Mr. J. B. Blossom, of Brooklyn, bought the Van 
Marcke, No. 6, ‘‘ Cattle,’’ for $590. 

Mr. J. C. Runkle, a private collector, residing on 
Union Square, at Seventeenth Street, purchased the 
rare landscape by Plassan, better known as a figure 
painter, No. 7, for $140 ; and the Corot, No. 49, ‘* Land- 
scape,’ for $1375. 

Mr. S. D. Warren, of Boston, obtained the fine pic- 
ture by a pupil of Jules Breton, Pierre Billet, entitled 
‘* The Shepherdess,’’ No. 8, for $575 ; and the ‘* Scene 
in the Orient,’’ by Fromentin, No. 53, for $550. 

The small Madrazo; No. 9, ‘* La Signorita,’’ went to 
Mr. Charles F. Haseltine, a well-known picture dealer 
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BY MERLE. BOUGHT BY HARVEY KENNEDY. 


PRICE, $2200. 


“‘ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


of Philadelphia, for $110; so likewise did the Desgoffe, 
‘Objects of Art,’’ No. 20, for $130; and the head by 
Bouguereau, called ‘‘ The Violet,’’ No. 48, for $1100. 
Mr. Malcolm Graham, of the celebrated firm of Schuy- 
ler, Hartley & Graham, dealers in foreign bric-a-brac and 
military equipments, in Maiden Lane, bought for his pri- 
vate delectation the fine water-color by Detaille, No. 10, 
‘“* The Outposts,’’ at the figure of $260 ; also the Toul- 
mouche, No. 25, ‘‘ A French Boudoir,’’ for $500 ; and 
the marine, by Clays, of Brussels, ‘‘ Off the Coast of 


Holland,’’ No. 36, for $650; and the only Millet in the 
collection, ‘‘ A Shepherdess of Barbizon,’’ No. 57, for 
$2500. 


Mr. Michelini, residing at the Clarendon Hotel, ob- 
tained the first Diaz sold, No. 11, ‘* Landscape,”’ for 
$400 ; and the striking little scene by Boldini, ‘* In the 
Grass,’’ No. 58, for $650. 

An opulent Western railway president, Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, of the Union Pacific Railroad, bought four 
pictures—the ‘*‘ Eastern Dancing Woman,”’ by Falero, 
No. 14, for $600; ‘* Asking the Way,’’ by Goubie, No. 
32, for $675 ; the Diaz, No. 56, ‘* Plains of Barbizon,”’ 
for $1725 ; and the large and splendid Pasini, crowded 
with figures, “‘ The*Mosque of St. Sophia,’’ No. 68, for 
$2500. 

Mr. O. K. King, of No. 225 Fifth Avenue, bought 
the ‘‘ Female Head,’’ by Jacquet, No. 17, for $450. 
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Mr. Morris K. Jessup, one of our best known New 
York bankers, of No. 179 Madison Avenue, purchased 
the beautiful home group by Plassan, entitled ‘‘ The 
First-born,’’ No. 18, for $475; also the Daubigny, 
** River Landscape,’’ No. 31, for $650. 

Pictures by Zamacois are becoming rarities in 
the market. The astute dealers, Knoedler & Co., 
representing the house of Goupil, snapped up the 
solitary example of the dead master, No. 19, 
“* Meditation,’’ little more than a sketch, at the 
figure of $280; also another Spanish picture, the 
Madrazo, No. 59, *‘ Spanish Lady Playing the 
Guitar,”’ for $325. 

Mr. J. H. Rhoades obtained the ‘‘ Landscape,’ 
by Cicéri, the talented son of the great theatrical 
scene-painter of Paris, No. 21, for $225 ; Ex-Sheriff 
A. Daggett, of Brooklyn, purchased the ‘‘ Vene- 
tian Girl,’’ by Carl Becker, No. 22, for $460; 
M. Léon Rheims, importer and merchant of novel- 
ties at No. 3 Union Square, got ‘‘ The Parrot,”’ 
by Berne-Bellecour, No. 23, for $225. Mr. Wright, 
of Providence, R. I., through Kohn, the dealer, 
obtained the landscape by Diaz, ‘‘ The Edge of 
the Forest,’’ No. 24, for $650. 

Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, whose collection has 
recently received such large additions, became the owner 
of ‘‘ The Garden-seat, Time of the Empire,’’ by Bol- 
dini, No. 26, for $1350; also of the French interior, 
with ladies smoking cigarettes, ‘‘ Les Parisiennes,’’ No. 
51, by the same, for $2100; and of the last number in 
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“KEEPER OF THE HOUNDS.” 
BUTLER. 


BY GEROME. BOUGHT BY THERON R, 


PRICE, $6000. 


the catalogue, the group of Persian children, by Diaz, 
entitled *‘ Blind Man’s Buff,’’ No. 71, for $4900. 
Ex-Judge Henry Hilton, the celebrated executor of the 
A. T. Stewart testamentary eccentricities, purchased, 
through his son, E. B. Hilton, the picture of a peasant 
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** PLAINS OF BARBIZON.” 


Vibert, No. 47, ‘‘ Composing a Sermon,’ for $1500 ; 
and through the same filial representative, the scene 
from Molitre, by Plassan, ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes,”’ 
No. 70, for $875. 





BY DIAZ. BOUGHT BY C. P. HUNTINGTON, 

The Quakers are nowadays making enormous pro- 
gress in the arts and amenities of existence, and a 
Quaker purchaser was found for the most beautiful of 
the half a dozen Jacques in the collection, ‘‘ The Plough- 
ing in Springtime,’ No. 29, bought for $875, by Mr. 
Henry Sampson, of the firm of oilcloth manufacturers 
in Reid Street. Mr. Harvey Kennedy, the Broad 
Street banker, purchased Escosura’s picture of ‘‘ The 
Game of Chess,’’ No. 33, for $1300; also the small 
group by Merle, ‘‘ Once upon a Time,’’ No. 44, for 
$2200. 


Mr. ob- 


J. G. Johnson, a Philadelphia collector, 
tained the fine and only picture by Martin Rico in the 
gallery, ‘‘ Near Chartres,’’ No. 34, for $1025. Mr. S. 
P. Avery, the expert who managed the sale, got the 
Willems, No. 35, ‘‘ The Guitar,’’ for $470, and the oil- 
color, by Meissonier, No. 54, “‘ A Cavalier,’’ for $2000. 

Mr. S. Putnam obtained three of the best pictures in 


the collection; the ‘‘ Magdalen,’’ by Jules Lefebvre, 
No. 37, for $400; the ‘‘ Ophelia,’’ by Cabanel, No. 42, 


for $1150; and the ‘‘ The Butterflies,” 
No. 50, for the same price, $1150. 

Mr. Samuel Ward, residing at the Brevoort House, bid 
for and obtained ‘* The Coming Storm,’’ by Van Thoren, 
a fine sensational painting, No. 40, price $1300. 

Mr. J. G. Chapman came all the way from his home 
in Cincinnati to get a particular picture by Schreyer, on 
which he had set his fancy, the ** Winter Travel in 
Russia,’’ No. 41, and obtained it for $4500. 

Boston, where Couture is still worshipped, 
carried off the only specimen of the just-deceased pain- 
ter that the collection could boast ; his ‘‘ Coming from 
the Fields,’’ No. 45, went to F. L. Higginson, of that 
city, for $1100. William Schaus, the importer of pic- 
tures, purchased ‘‘ Morning,’’ a landscape by Dupré, 
No. 55, for $1125. E. Oelbermann was the purchaser 
of the little ‘‘ Female Head,’’ by Knaus, No. 60, for 
$800. S. F. Barger obtained the ‘‘ Matador and his 
Sweetheart,’’ No. 61, by Boldini, for $1700. 


by Madrazo, 


naturally 


number, ‘‘ Cattle in a Meadow,’’ by Van Marcke, No. 
63, for $1800; and the largest Madrazo, the street 
scene, entitled ‘‘ Entrance to a Spanish Church,’’ No. 
67, for $5350. 

Major William Goddard, of Providence, R. I., 
purchased a single picture; the selection of this 
warrior was the melting ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ by 
Jalabert, No. 64, price $1000. Mr. W. B. Cutting 
obtained the fine Diaz, ‘* Forest of Fontainebleau,”’ 
No. 65, for $2300. The large and important water- 
color, by Meissonier, ‘“‘ A Republican Sentinel of 
the Army of the Var,’’ No. 69, was carried off by 
Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, the Philadelphia banker, 
for $2100, 

Such were the prices paid for the seventy-one 
numbers in this interesting catalogue. The infor- 
mation we give is mostly new. The subject isa 
fresh one in the minds of the American public, the 
sale being the typical one of the season, and one 
of the best managed ever had in this city, 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 





CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


PRICE,"$1725.[ 





HALF our young American artists go to Paris, to 
be educated in the ateliers of Bonnat, GérOme, or Carolus 
Duran ; the other half go to Munich, to receive the in- 
structions of Piloty and Lindenschmidt. Our picture 
exhibitions have of late years been tilting matches for 
these contestants. 

The Bavarian students make a more showy and popu- 
lar effect. Whether this is because they happen to be 
stronger men than those educating in 


France, or 
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“A REPUBLICAN SENTINEL,” BY MBISSONIER, 
DREXEL. PRICE, $2100. 


BOUGHT BY ANTHONY 


whether the Munich system is a system which pos- 
sesses some easy royal road to apparent excellence, is a 
question. However it may be, 
of the National Academy and American Artists’ Socie- 


in the recent displays 


ty the clever superficial canvases of Duveneck, Chase, 
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“(WINTER TRAVEL IN RUSSIA.” BY SCHREYER. 


girl of La Bresse, by Compte-Calix, entitled ‘‘ Going to 
Market,’’ No. 27, for $260 ; through Mr. John De Brot, 
the Jacque, ‘‘ Landscape and Sheep,”’ No. 39, for $1650 ; 
through his son aforesaid, the Plassan, No. 43, 
“* Gathered Flowers,”’ for $460 ; through the same, the 


BOUGHT BY J. G. CHAPMAN, 


PRICE, $4500. 


Mr. Theron R. Butler, whose fine collection is one of 
the ornaments of New York, only began to purchase 
late in the evening, but carried off some of the prizes of 
the gallery. He obtained the only Géréme there, ‘*‘ The 
Keeper of the Hounds,’’ No. 62, for $6000; the next 


“A MATADOR AND HIS SWEETHEART.” 


BY BOLDINI. BOUGHT BY S. F. BARGER. PRICE, $1700. 


and Shirlaw proved more attractive than the patient, 
uninspired, tentative studies of Eakins, Bridgman, 
Eaton, Weir, Low, Ward, Sartain, and their parlez- 
vous compeers. On a discriminating view, however, 
the first impression of superiority suffered a modifica- 
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tion. Let us take the indications afforded by the Na- 
tional Academy Exhibition ; with, if necessary, the con- 
temporaneous display of the Brooklyn Art Association, 
to which we always refer for the latest manifestations 
of America’s medalled champion, Mr. Bridgman. 

The Munich work at the Academy was attractive, 
brilliant, and mature in its kind. Mr. Chase had a 

















‘LOVE'S ENTANGLEMENTS,” BY AUBERT. BOUGHT BY G. G. HAVEN. 
PRICE, $775. 


se ’ 


seductive picture of a ‘‘ Coquette,’’ in which, contrary 
to his habits, he had chosen to put character-study 
over and above that voluptuous arrangement of harmo- 
nies and values to which he usually confines himself. 
The ‘* Coquette’ was arrayed in some sort of dark an- 
tique costume, rigid and sombre enough for one of the 
Lollards or Waldenses, ovt of which, in an 
overpowering carnal demonstration, came 
piling and mounting all the ‘* dévergondage’”’ 
of doubled chins, round creased throat, 
cheeks dimpling and palpitating, and fat, 
taper fingers ; while over the whole, like the 
bead on sparkling Moselle, floated the nar- 
row, sly, dewy, beautiful eyes. The con- 
trast of superabundant nature and narrow 
artificial habits was enticing ; we may be 
sure that when Satan tempted St. Anthony 
he provided this same antithesis between 
the habit and the contents. No richly 
painted and embroidered beauty, owing half 
her charms to environment, was sent to dis- 
turb his peace in the Egyptian Thebaid ; 
but a tight-laced damsel, we may swear, en- 
dowed with an exuberance of nature that ap- 
peared to burst her laces. This was the style 
in which the artist furnished forth his ‘‘ Co- 
quette’’ for her career of slaughter and conquest. In con- 
trast to her sober weeds, some admirer had given her a 
cheap and gaudy fan, and she flourished this tinted 
broadside in front of her bosom like an advertisement. 
Altogether the picture, as a fulfilment of its title, was a 
success. But how flimsy was the work, how unable to 


pression that ‘‘ thereabouts’’ the curves and points of 
attachment would occur. The bust-pictures called 
‘“ The Burgomaster’’ (by Shirlaw) and ‘‘ A Head”’ (by 
Mulvawney) betrayed another Munich habit. If Mr. 
Chase asserted the flimsy, theatrical, decorative super- 
ficiality of his school, these portraits showed its Ger- 
man woodenness. The Teutonic art-schools are fond 
of sending to international exhibitions rows of model 
studies in costume and character, in the kind exempli- 
fied by the *‘ Burgomaster’’ and the ‘‘ Head.’’ A liv- 
ing model of some sturdy, Diireresque type, is chosen, 
and clothed in furs, or in Diirer’s favorite flapped bon- 
net. Whole classes of pupils execute the studies ; and 
so decorative is the cap with its flaps, so amused is the 
attention with the fur, and the feathers, and the tossed 
hair, and the ivy-bush beard, and the wrinkles and 
warts, that you forget to see whether the effect is good 
as a piece of construction, whether the zygomatic 
arches are in place, and the dome of the forehead re- 
cedes at its two sides in just perspective. The objec- 
tion to be made to this ‘‘ Head ’’ and this ‘‘ Burgomas- 
ter’’ is that the picturesqueness of the types has be- 
guiled the artists into paying attention to the wrong 
qualities ; they have not tried to represent the exact 
degree of yielding firmness of human flesh, but have 
given us faces like skilfully carved wooden ones that 
have been tinted. 

In fact, the fallacy of these decorative Bavarians is, 
that they represent not the vital secret of life, but rep- 
resent its theatrical representation. Mr. Chase in his 
fard and ceruse and superficiality, and the last-men- 
tioned pair in their blockishness, are alike concerned 
with the superfices of life, rather than with its blood 
and bones and marrow and soul. And our specimens 
just named are quite complete enough, though they 
only show the sucking wolf prettily trying its milk 
teeth, for a true estimate. We are glad our Americans 
have gone no further, and we can see the tendencies of 
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“MORNING.” BY DUI'RE, BOUGHT BY W. SCHAUS. PRICE, $1125. 


the teaching just as well as in the flashy street pageants 
of Makart, bathed in coppery lights that can only come 
from the theatre and never from nature, or the tin-foil 
and Dutch-metal brilliancies of Piloty, or the fifth-act 
tableaux of Gabriel Max. 

Two or three more Munich efforts were contributed, 
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ness comes off, revealing nice drawing, draperies, folds, 
and details ; whereas in the pasticcio similarly treated 
all comes off, and you get the bare canvas ; still the 
sketch as a sketch was very graceful. Another was 
Dielman’s ‘‘ Newsboy,’’ with its vigorous head, and, for 














“SHEPHERDESS OF BARBIZON.” BY MILLET. BOUGHT BY MALCOLM 
GRAHAM. PRICE, $2500. 


him, correct proportions. Another was the landscape by 
Macy called ** Early Summer,’’ wherein there seemed 
a real effort to represent the thinness of American air 
and the light flow of American sap, over and across the 
traditions of Calame and Lessing—their paints of even 
thickness, their mosaic of colored pastes, and their 
complacent kitchen-recipes. 

In comparison with any existing German 
school, the French system of painting is 
austere, thorough, and honorable. The 
ideal is to be planted on anatomical accu- 
racy, as in a Greek statue. Color is to be 
based upon gray, rather than upon orna- 
mental schemes of enhancement that may 
be flashed upon the composition like lime- 
light through a tinted pane. And here we 
can but wish that there were stronger inter- 
preters among the Americans to sustain the 
honor of their teaching. Bridgman, the only 
medalled fellow-countryman of ours exhibit- 
ing, showed in the Brooklyn Association a 
large scene of Turks praying in a mosque, and 
a young odalisque playing a three-stringed 
guitar. Both were real, solid, sincere, but 
afflicted with the sense of prosiness which 
seems to have made life but russet-colored 
to him since he got his medal. Blashfield displayed in 
the same exhibition his ‘‘ Commodus,”’ a crowded am- 
phitheatre-scene in the manner of GérOme’s anecdote 
pictures,—the difference being that GérOme’s anecdotes 
are typical and define a civilization, while Blashfield’s 
was not worth the telling. In the New York Academy 
there was Eakins with his sturdy, heavy portrait of Dr. 
Brinton, so real a fact of flesh and blood that it seemed 
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‘* ENTRANCE TO A SPANISH CHURCH.” BY MADRAZO, BOUGH® BY THERON R. BUTLER. PRICE, $5350. 


hang together, how liable to slide asunder! This top- 
ping dame seemed to boil out of her clothes like froth 
out of a rémer; she seemed to have no skeieton, no 
tendons to hold her together; and her proportions 
were superficially and guessingly drawn, under an im- 





and deserve mention. Duveneck showed a portrait of 
a handsome young American, weighted with the black 
cloak and felt of a Franz Hals portrait. The difference 
between this and a real Hals is, that if you expose the 
latter to dissolvents for twenty-four hours the black- 











“ON THE SEINE.” BY PLASSAN, BOUGHT_BY J. C. RUNKLE. PRICE, $140. 


susceptible of dissection ; and his racing-boats on water 
at once flat and transparent, with rowers of photo- 
graphic realism. Mr. Boggs showed a “Street in 
Paris,’’ flashing after rain with all the bright solidity of 
nature. The landscape of the Brittany ‘‘ landes,’’ at 
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Kerran in Finistére, by Picknell, was very frank, bold, 
and real, but without that charm—proceeding from the 
painter’s having been touched by the scene and having 
received a definite impression of it—which alone makes 
a landscape impression worth the having. Mr. Wyatt 


Eaton, whose harvesting group of a former exhibition 
opened all eyes to his talent and poetic susceptibility, 
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school to put through their paces; but Mr. Robert C. 
Minor showed the fruits of his education in Holland in a 
** Sunset ’’ full of palpitating air and etherealized color, 
and in a landscape illustrating Swinburne’s line, 


“ By the meadows of memory, the highlands of hope and the shore that 
is hidden.” 


The latter had the more difficult motive, many dis- 
tances, values, and color-vigors be- 








“CATTLE IN A MEADOW.” BY VAN MARCKE. 
sent a portrait of ‘* Miss Ella M. M.”’ which interested 
you at once in the sitter’s character, and in its mystical 
yeiled interpretation kept you at a certain distance from 
a reserved and haughty intelligence you longed to ap- 
proach more adequately. Mr. Alden Weir contributed 
two pictures in that generalized and sublimated style 
which he first showed us in a striking child’s head 
two years ago. This method reminds you of the 


BOUGHT BY THERON R. BUTLER, 


ing brought together in small space, 
not without harmony. 

The English school is almost with- 
out followers in this country. Two 
of its broadly-marked tendencies 
were, however, illustrated by two 
capable interpreters. Mr. Martin 
showed a pair of scenes, one of 
** Sand-dunes,”’ 
** Landscape.”’ 
fining tendencies of the British spir- 





one of a_ sunset 


Here were the re- 
itualists, the skies furnished with 
intricate schemes of cloud and shad- 
ed colors as hard to seize as those of a 
pearl-shell ; the trees and foreground 
treated with contempt and gener- 
alization. On the other hand Mr. 
Magrath, in a scene of an emigrant’s 
return, called *‘On the Old Sod,”’ 
showed the sturdy realism that has 
come down from Morland and Wilkie. The hard- 
handed emigrant, plodding with sober joy over the 
hill where the familiar geese and pigs set themselves 


PRICE, $1800. 


to watch him, was painted with virile energy, with real 
feeling without mawkishness. 
EDWARD STRAHAN,. 
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March, 1876, after having been shown in the Vienna 
Exposition as an imperfect picture, with chalk-marks 
and other such scaffolding across its face. The price 
paid was generally stated at sixty thousand dollars, but 
eighty thousand is that told to visitors now by the ma- 





“*LANDSCAPE AND SHEEP,” 


BY JACQUE. 
PRICE, $1650. 


BOUGHT BY JOHN DE BROT, 


jor-domo. Sir Richard Wallace was the intending pur- 
chaser, and on his declination it was sold to Mr. Stew- 
art by telegraph. The canvas is eight feet across by 
four and a half feet high, and the larger human figures 
The sub- 


ject was at first known as *‘ Friedland ;’’ but for 


in front measure eighteen inches in height. 





smoothed flesh of Hamon, though more meaning 
is put into it; or of the faded complexions and 
malarial tenuity of Hébert, yet with less of hectic 
intensity. In Mr. Weir’s ‘* Bird-burial’’ and 
‘* Portrait’ (the latter near the ‘‘ Jim Bludso”’ in 
the West room) we had an extreme generaliza- 
tion, undertaken not in contempt of fact, but in 
a resolute desire to remove the subject into ideal 
spheres of air. We cannot go very near these 
soft-skinned, dreamy-eyed children to see wheth- 
er they have cow-licks or chapped lips, or have 
wiped their noses. The trivial accidents are 
wiped away in the broad, commanding, idealiz- 
ing polish which, like the polish of an Egyptian 
statue, seems not so much like ignorance of ana- 
tomical facts as reticence of them. We are here at 
the extreme of French idealization ; and there is 
not space in this article to explain how even pic- 
tures thus reduced to a superfices, in the French 
method, are still based upon realism and the facts 
of dissection—their surface-breadth being arrived at from 
within, and not removed and admired for its own sake. 
One of the last-named artist’s portraits in the exhibition 
showed a slender girl buttoning up her hand in a glove ; 
and this is a type. When an artist of French educa- 
tion interests himself in the kid surface there must be a 
hand buttoned up in it. The Munich artist is perfectly 
satisfied with the glove blown out, and is not troubled 
about any difference, 








“LANDSCAPE.”” BY COROT. BOUGHT BY J. C. RUNKLE. PRICE,.$1375. 
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KNIGHTHOOD was defined both by the Romans and 
modern Europeans in terms bor- 
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“OFF THE COAST OF HOLLAND.” BY CLAYS. 


PRICE, $650. 


The Dutch school is one of the most genuine, pure, 
sensitive schools of the day, and the furthest removed 
from charlatanism. We have not many pupils of this 





rowed from horsemanship. . It is 
singular that Mr, Stewart, 
hardly struck his fellow-citizens as 
being like a Roman “‘eques’”’ or a 
modern “‘ chevalier,’’ should 
had the ambition to possess the two 
most remarkable horse pictures pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century— 
pictures that will assuredly be cele- 
brated by posterity as the horses of 
the Parthenon are, with a represen- 
tative position as standards in the 
equestrian art of agiven era. Singu- 
Jar, but true. Mr. Stewart, whose 
ideal was the showy driving-horse of 
the gig-man, chose to put forth his 
hand and seize the ** Horse Fair’’ of 
Rosa Bonheur, and the ‘‘ 1807’’ of 
Meissonier, the great criterion horse- 
pictures of our time. 

The ‘‘ 1807’’ arrived in New York about the first of 


who 


have 





BOUGHT BY MALCOLM GRAHAM. 





* Copyright reserved by the author. 








this, as it is no battle-picture, the date of Fried- 
culmination of fortunes, 


was substituted. 


land, or Napoleon's 
Dictator of Europe, owner of 
France, Napoleon is* represented as reviewing 
The 


topic of the scene is merely a ceremonial review ; 


the troops that have won his supremacy. 


but the story of many a battle is indicated in the 
wild enthusiasm of the soldiers as they pass their 
In fact, it is the factitious strength of 
devotion, and not the real energy of muscle and 


leader. 


sinew, which casts these soldiers into their fren- 
zied postures. They get their strength from the 
which distant, 


grave, and tranquil. At the moment depicted these 


leader's eye, commands them, 
troops are, as a writer points out in ‘* L’Art,”’ 
But 
for the animating force of loyalty and worship 
they would The 


campaign against the Russians has gone on dur- 


at the last extremity of physical endurance. 
be exhausted with fatigue. 
ing ten days without repose or truce. In the en- 
virons of Friedland the battle has lasted nine hours. 
The French have taken seven flags, a hundred and 
twenty cannon, and killed or wounded or imprisoned 
sixty thousand of the enemy. Alexander of Russia has 
been forced to ask for peace. Thus exhausted and vic- 
torious, the army files before Napoleon. 

The emperor, placed on a hillock, is surrounded by 
his état-major and by his Marshals, Bessiéres, Duroc, 


and Berthier. At his left and behind, Nansouty waits 











** BLINDMAN’S BUFF.” BY DIAZ. BOUGHT BY W, H. 


PRICE, $4900. 


VANDERBILT, 


with his division for the moment to wheel into line. 
Further on appears the Old Guard with its bearskin 


caps and white breeches. Napoleon, on a white horse, 
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is making a salutation ; in fact, there just arrives, like 
the cataract of some mighty river, the Twelfth Regiment 
of cuirassiers, galloping as in a charge. The earth 
trembles, and from hundreds of grizzled moustaches 
arises the cry, ‘‘ Long live the Emperor!’’ At the 
head of his regiment, the colonel of the Thirteenth is 
passing the leader, and is in the act of uttering his shout 
of loyalty ; standing in his stirrups, his body pressed 
against the pommel of his saddle, he rises to full height 
so as to give more effect to his salutation. It is impos- 
sible to express more truth in a movement or more ex- 
pression in an attitude. Further off, at the corner of 
the picture, a ‘‘ clairon’’ or bugler, with yellow uniform 
frogged with brandebourgs, dashes forward so as to get 
into the first rank. Placed at Napoleon’s right hand, 
in the foreground, are the four guides composing the 
avant guard of the imperial escort. They keep in the 
most rigorous military attitude, their sabres in their fists 
upon the thigh, the blades pointing to their shoulders, 
their energetic faces divided in two by their level mous- 
taches, their heads plunged into broad bearskins, their 
sinewy figures dressed in yellow breeches and red dol- 
mans. The foreground is devoted to the cuirassiers, 
who succeed each other as in a frieze, the light catching 
on their armor, the dust lying like velvet on their boots, 
and their galloping horses thrashing the soft spring 
wheat of the fields near Friedland. 

Meissonier labored fifteen years at this picture. Each 
personage, though never so insignificant, was made the 
subject of a separate painting, finished with care, and 
in no sense a sketch; there are movements of an arm 
which have only been arrived at after a series of designs 
which are each admirable morsels of painting. The 
costumes and trappings were made by tailors, boot- 
makers, and saddlers. Meissonier modelled with his 
own hands small horses in wax, which were afterwards 
completely harnessed, so as to produce the optical effect 
desired. We can but admire this ‘* fussiness’’ when 
we find that it enhances, rather than spoils, an art-scene 
which still keeps superior to all dilettantism. 

In order to study the galloping horse in full motion, 
Meissonier used to travel in a railway laid down for his 
usage, and while his model would gallop at his side, 
make paintings and drawings after nature of the action 
of the motor muscles and the alternation of the hoofs. 

Most people have seen photographs of the companion 
picture, ‘‘ 1814,’’ but few would guess what trouble, 
and even suffering, it cost the painter. On a severe win- 
ter’s day, when the cold was bitter and his park at Pois- 
sy was covered with snow, he passed the day on the 
turret of his mansion, painting from the freezing scene 
before him, until his benumbed fingers could hardly 
wield the brush. That landscape became the inimita- 
ble snow-scene of his ‘‘ 1814.’’ For the costume of his 
retreating Napoleon, the artist caused to be made a 
copy of the little gray surtout preserved in the Louvre, 
and a fac-simile of the plain chapeau. These imitations 
received from the tailor and hatter, he placed them on 
a model—occasionally, it is said, on his own petite and 
Napoleonic figure, and after many days’ labor copied 
them illusively into the picture. At this point he met one 
of the *‘ old moustaches’’ of the Emperor, and showed 
him his work. The ancient comrade found nothing to 
admire, everything to criticise. ‘‘ His Majesty,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ when on a campaign wore the tunic of a chasseur 
oftener than that of a grenadier. Besides, he never 
consented to unhook his epaulettes. You can see the 
blisters in the sleeves of his overcoat ; they were made 
very wide on that account”’’ Meissonier, who had re- 
presented Napoleon in grenadiers’ costume with epau- 
lettes falling down on the breast, rubbed out all this 
work and began again. 

It is rightly felt that America has secured an artistic 
triumph in the possession of this great canvas of 
‘* 3807,’’ which it is not likely its author will ever equal 
now. Its merit, however, is rather in a general accu- 
mulation of triumphs and vanquished difficulties than in 
simplicity, felicity, and ease. In fact, Meissonier is 
never so happy in open-air, landscape situations as in 
the interior effects of his earlier period. His determi- 
nation to succeed in open sunlit scenes seems to have 
been forced on him by emulation with Fortuny, whom 
in luminous quality he never equals. 

The other Meissoniers in the Stewart collection are 
on his more familiar cabinet scale. One is called ‘‘ A 
Reminiscence of the Franco-Prussian War.’’ Two or- 
derlies, with tall cylindrical caps such as we see on ‘‘ Ne- 
pomuc’’ in the burlesque of the ‘‘ Grand Duchesse,’’ 
each leading a horse beside his own, interview a sentinel 
at the door of a barrack. In the blaze of hot sun- 


shine, the buttocks of the iron-gray horse led by the or- 
derly who engages the sentinel in talk are positively 
real, muscular, and solid, to an extent of perfection 
scarcely realized by any of the horses of the ‘* 1807.”’ 
The projecting lintel over the door casts its own trian- 
gular masses of shadow, which though transparent 
seem chopped out, thick, and real; and on the whole 
Meissonier succeeds better in this picture with the rea- 
listic effect of intense daylight than in any thing else he 
has done. The laurels of the Roman-Spanish painters 
are what in reality cast these sharp, real, and true shad- 
ows into the manipulation of Meissonier ; except for 
their emulation he would have remained content with 
the degree of tempered and conventional sunshine 
seen in his ‘‘ Solferino ’’ of the Luxembourg collection. 
Another of the Stewart Meissoniers is remarkable as 
showing one of his very few female studies. A beg- 
gar-woman, carrying a baby, asks alms of a gentleman 
on horseback, who wears the half-moon chapeau of the 
Directoire, and reins in his steed to confer the gratuity 
with that air of perfect horsemanship which this painter 
best knows how to give. The scene takes place in a 
public garden, with small regular trees like those of an 
orchard, and the soft flash of summer sunlight is frank- 
ly and brilliantly conveyed. The remaining picture by 
this famous and dreadfully expensive artist is the por- 
trait of himself, a miniature in water-color, showing his 
fine gray Spanish-looking head in three-quarters view. 
It was a present sent along with the ‘‘ 1807 ’’—a gift 
as between equals from the paint-monarch to the 
money-king—a bit of paper signed in the artist’s man- 
ner, in exchange for the sixty-thousand-dollar check. 
CICERONE, 





TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


BosTon, May 25, 1879. 

If you have anything like the satisfying means of 
keeping Sunday truly holy that I have enjoyed here to- 
day, you must have added to New York’s generous cos- 
mopolitism since I was a New Yorker half a dozen 
years ago. I well remember the mental objurgations I 
have cast at the tight little Venetian palace at the cor- 
ner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, walk- 
ing around it on Sundays when there was an exhibition 
edifyingly locked up inside of it, securely preventing 
young amateurs like myself from seeing it at all when 
they could study it with proper leisure for method and 
learning. Even Boston, proudly and uncompromisingly 
Puritan as she is, has bounded ahead of you in this 
matter. The Art Museum of Boston is opened on Sun- 
days at 1 o'clock, and its sound ministrations are dis- 
pensed ‘to all without money and without price. But 
the hours of seeking and praise to be ‘* put in ’’ there are 
not the only purely artistic gratification to be obtained 
on this day here. - Trinity Church, painted by John La 
Farge, stands right across the way, and the art-loving 
person who could not spend an hour, nay two, amid its 
rich and varied beauty, must be insensible to color. If 
one cares nothing-—but it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of either savant or dilettant so insensate to such 
genuine piety—for the vivifying, deliciously literary, and 
altogether eloquent exegetics of Rev. Phillipps Brooks, or 
his pleading and persuasive yet manly and sincere hom- 
iletics, and with their singularly searching and intimate 
personal appeal to every sort and condition of mind, 
and particularly the self-complacent, sceptical Boston 
manner of mind ; if one can be inattentive and unmoved 
with so robust an intellect and manly a man in the 
pulpit, one must find himself enthralled as to his 
artistic sensibilities in the mystic symbolism and pas- 
sionate religious ardors with which La Farge has per- 
formed his task of painting the church—-the first in this 
country, if not in the modern world, to be painted by a 
painter. 

The church is a peculiar one. Purists in archi- 
tecture are fairly irritated against it because it ig- 
nores several most respectable traditional rules. For 
example, the nave is so short and the transept pro- 
portionally so long that it troubles them to determine 
which is nave and which transept. Then the great 
four-turreted tower, which is the main architectural 
feature of the massive pile, is so large as well as lofty 
that it is hard to say whether the tower is a part of the 
church or the church an incident of the tower. In total 
effect, the church is like a strong castle of medieval 
France. Its prototype exists somewhere in Southern 


France, at Auvergne, I believe, in an eleventh century 


relic. The secret of the adoption of this strange form 
from ‘‘ outre mer’’ for the resurgence of Trinity Church 
after the great fire was that the building lot was not 
over-large and was surrounded by fine streets on all 
sides, The architects, thus circumscribed, had there- 
fore to get grandeur of effect, if at all, by building up 
into the air rather than over a Jarge surface, and there 
could be no rear or side that would not be seen as com- 
pletely as the front. With these conditions the form of 
the square and massive tower was at once an ingenious 
and a dignified solution of the problem. While it might be 
complained that there is, for a church, a strangely warlike 
or fortress-like look about the edifice, the imposing effect 
of the uplifting so high of the great mass of the square 
tower of rough-hewn stone, with its castellated forms, 
cannot be questioned. The tower dominating through- 
out the architecture of the church, inside as well as ex- 
teriorly, Mr. La Farge has made it the centre and key- 
stone of his decoration by Javishing upon it his most 
magnificent color and most ambitious religious concep- 
tions. The heights of the lantern—for the tower is 
open to the gaze from the pews to its top—are filled 
with biblical and ecclesiastical subjects, most of them 
of ancient authority and design, but some of them orig- 
inal with himself or the young artists whom he called 
around him and imbued with the high artistic spirit and 
example of his undertaking. The ground is red, of a 
higher tint than the red of the main walls of the church. 
Below these emblems and the broad glowing crosses, 
painted to look as if heavily encrusted with gems of every 
hue, comes a wide band of gold with the words of the 
‘Gloria’ in tall Roman letters. Beneath this grand in- 
scription again extend downwards colossal figures of the 
prophets David, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Peter and Paul, upon 
the archaic drawing and finish of which—or disdain of 
finish rather—one hears, of course, much petty and mis- 
understanding criticism. But the decoration of the 
main body of the church is rich beyond compare. 

The vaulted ceiling is panelled with a dark-green 
ground, and in the small compartments are painted richly 
strange and arbitrary designs, some of them floral, 
some merely bits of arabesque, and some suggesting 
the characters of the Hebrew alphabet—which are, the 
artists whisper, in certain cases their own fancies, and 
in others copies of sections of a worn-out hair-comb 
with its irregularly broken teeth. But the total effect 
is rich, harmonious, sumptuous, and restful. This is 
the ceiling over the main body of the pews. The ceil- 
ing the other side of the transept seems to be almost 
wholly of gold—at least that is the effect of the gold in 
the penetrations of the round-arch windows and upon 
the ceiling above the broad and deep semicircle of the 
chancel. The round Roman arch pervades the whole 
edifice. The pictures by La Farge, which were all that 
the church people first expected of him, are too impor- 
tant works to be left to the end of a paragraph. But 
this is after the artist’s own examples. With rare for- 
getfulness of self-interest, Mr. La Farge persuaded his 
employers to let him undertake a general scheme for 
the adequate decoration of such a church—long a 
fond dream of his ambition—of which the pictures they 
desired of him should be buta part. Accordingly he laid 
out and largely executed, but with insufficient means, 
assistance, and time, his superb conception of an artisti- 
cally painted church interior. Slow and natural devel- 
opment and growth, by addition from time to time, is 
an essential of such a work to keep it rich and equal to 
itself, but the artist meant to lay the foundation so 
broad and strong that there could be no question in 
the future as to its being worth while to finish it. His 
paintings of the ‘‘ Woman at the Well’’ and of ** Nico- 
demas’s Visit to Christ’’ were therefore left to the 
last. But they are noble works, and the first named 
especially is full of that peculiar tenderness which has 
been so well though so clumsily described as produc- 
ing a ‘‘ bunchiness-in-the-throat feeling,’’ characteristic 
of La Farge’s worth, even in landscape. The ineffa- 
ble sweetness of this group, with the woman drawn 
leaning towards the Master by an overmastering im- 
pulse of self-surrender which an unknown awe makes 
her check by holding abashed to the wall of the well, 
and the Saviour, as tender as majestic, must be equal to 
anything La Farge has done. The color of the woman’s 
robe, an indefinable cross between ‘‘ peach-color’’ and 
‘* ashes of roses,”’ isin itself a true poetic and passionate 
inspiration in artistic selection: These pictures, like all 
the rest, are painted directly upon the rough plaster of 
the walls in pigments mixed with wax—a method which 
secures a soft, rich texture and surface somewhat like 
textile fabrics. 














The exhibition of contemporary art which closes to-day 
at the Museum of Fine Arts has had some good repre- 
sentative pictures by the elder American artists, such 
as Vedder, Tilton, La Farge, and Church, as well as 
the sensations of the younger brood. The loan collec- 
tion was tolerably rich in the best European art. 
Corots, Duprés, Diazes, Courbets, Daubignys and Mil- 
lets were there in profusion. But it is expected that 
the formal opening next month of the new wing of the 
Museum, of which I shall send you an account, will be 
the loan exhibition that will for the first time adequately 
display the rare treasures of Boston’s private collec- 
tions. At the exhibition just closing nothing has ex- 
cited more interest than the exhibitions of the schools 
of drawing and painting attached to the Art Museum 
here, to Yale, and to the Cooper Institute. The Yale 
school made by far the most brilliant and varied exhibi- 
tion, though the drawings from the nude executed here 
contained a surprising amount of thoroughly good 
work, GRETA. 


MR. HADEN ON ETCHING. 





Lonpon, May 16, 1879. 

THE three lectures recently delivered on ‘* Etching,”’ 
at the Royal Institution, by Mr. Seymour Haden, 
F.R.C.S., embraced the history, the practice, and the 
printing of etchings. Your readers are of course 
aware that Mr. Haden, by his reputation as an etcher, 
speaks with the very highest authority. His audi- 
ence was an uncommon mixture of artists and profes- 
sional men. He repeated the old poetic dictum, that 
the artist is ‘‘ born, and not made ;”’ study and cultiva- 
tion may enhance, but cannot originate, artistic faculty. 

To bold heterodoxies Mr. Haden is somewhat prone. 
He objected to academies and associations of any sort 
as *‘ formative schools of art,’’ as the originating fac- 
ulty, the rarest of all, can but pine and wither under 
their influence, making one artist like another, and ex- 
isting, not for art, but for the material interests of 
artists as guilds. In his opinion, where the intuitive 
art faculty existed, it could no more be developed and 
made to produce great works of art by academic as- 
sociation, than ‘‘ Don Juan’’ could have been written 
by acommittee. He considered the quality of ‘‘ incep- 
tion’’ inestimabie. ‘* The sacred fire soon burns down, 
and once allowed to languish cannot be fanned into 
flame."’ With his diatribe against South Kensington 
and its exact methods of instruction it is enough for 
me to protest my thorough disagreement. ill his del- 
icate, involved, and ample eulogy of etching was highly 
attractive, and was enhanced by a rude mother-wit 
quite his own. What good etching is was illustrated 
by reference to the works of Rembrandt, Claude, Van- 
dyck, and Turner. The idea that an etching is good 
in proportion to the elaborate work in it was shown to 
be quite an error: generally, the more lines the worse 
the work ; but it is the power of selection that marks 
the great etcher, and the amount of time expended is 
of no account, as the greater the effort the less interest- 
ing the result. The enormous growth of modern en- 
graving, by the use of the steel plate, and the relations 
of the picture-dealer and the print-seller with the pain- 
ter, in the production of some popular or eccentric pic- 
ture, were relished by listeners, who had evidently at 
one time or the other been victims of such ambiguities. 
He was urgent that the Royal Academy should recog- 
nize the importance and art value of etching by electing 
etchers into their body. 

Diagrams were exhibited showing the difference be- 
tween the engraved line used by Schan, Durer, Marc 
Antonio, etc.,.and the etched line : the one as produced 
by the triangular, cutting edge of the tool called a 
burin, which removes a portion of the metal at each 
stroke ; the other as effected by the corrosive action of a 
chemical agent upon the line, laid bare by the drawing 
of the point on the resin-coated plate. A third process 
employed by the teacher is that called ‘‘ dry point,”’ 
which is intermediate between the engraving proper and 
the etching by a chemical ‘‘ mordant,”’ and this con- 
sists in incising, roughening, and otherwise disturbing 
the surface of the plate by a sharp style. but without 
removing any portion of its substance. Mr. Haden il- 
lustrated the ‘‘ continuous method,’’ as he termed it, 
because it allows the drawing on the varnished plate to 
be done on the plate whife in the bath. In this process 
your readers may not know that the biting-in agent is 
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a novelty, composed of chlorate of potass and hydro- 
chloric acid, in the proportions by weight of four of 
chl. pot., 20; hyd. clor. and water, 76 parts. 

The audience were treated to every step upon a zinc 
plate, on which Mr. Haden etched, for little more than 
a quarter of an hour, and then handed it to his assistant 
to clean off, so that the work might be seen. The 
great difference in form and properties between the 
line or ‘‘sulcus’’ (furrow) of engraved plates and 
those etched by the dry point, or the mordant, was ex- 
plained by the diagrams. Several very beautiful exam- 
ples of dry point, by Mr. Haden and other etchers, 
were exhibited. Both printing and paper were exhaus- 
tively commented upon. 

In concluding, the lecturer in forcible terms poimted 
out how the profession of art was only too closely allied 
now with trade combinations, and that it would 
never regain its independence and self-respect, which 
have been lost, while thus shackled and intimidated. 
It was true its gains were out of all proportion to those 
of the learned professions. When he heard of 2000 
guineas for a portrait, 3000 for a landscape, he rubbed 
his eyes and asked himself if he ought not to be getting 
4000 guineas for curing a fever, 10,000 for a pleurisy, 
and 50,000 for saving a life! It was said that, abnor- 
mal as this seemed, it would still go on; but he was 
told that the high-pressure of the last fifteen years can 
no longer be kept up—that the inevitable reaction is 
setting in ; the bubble, inflated to bursting, wants but a 
touch to be gone. ‘‘ He would that these words could 
supply that touch, and that the days of art for. art’s 
sake could come back to us again.”’ 


‘ ’ 


HOLLAR. 


THE CAPITOL ROTUNDA DECORATIONS. 





THE visitor to the Capitol at Washington will find 
nothing there that will interest him more than the grand 
pictures of American history that Brumidi is painting 
on the walls of the rotunda, just beneath the upper 
gallery. About one fourth of the work is done, and 
the rest will take five years more to finish. A reporter 
for The Washington Post tells of a visit he paid the old 
artist in his studio, where the real work is done~a 
pleasant room, given up to casts, pictures and music. 
On the wall was laid off a frieze the exact width of that 
at the Capitol, and on this were sketched the figures. 
Here all the designs are made—first the cartoon, then 
the working drawing, which is afterwards transferred 
to the wall, thus leaving only the mechanical execution 
to be done at the Capitol. Indeed this is all that is pos- 
sible, the artist being unable to get distance, the limited 
space keeping him close to his work. He paints about 
half a figure’s width per day, and is obliged to finish as 
he goes, as nothing can be gone over. The utmost 
care is required to avoid showing where one day’s work 
stopped and another began. 

The designs for the work were all made sixteen years 
ago, and bring the history down to the discovery of 
gold in California. They show the Discovery by Colum- 
bus; Montezuma; Pizarro; De Soto; Pocahontas; 
the Pilgrims; William Penn; the Settling of New 
England ; Oglethorpe and the Indians; the Battle 
of Lexington; the Surrender of Cornwallis ; 
tur at Tripoli; the Death of Tecumseh ; the Entry of 
Scott into Mexico ; and, last, a great crowd of men with 
pickaxes and shovels, excited by the fever for gold-—the 
brawny Argonauts of 49. 

Brumidi came to this country in 1852. He is now an 
old man, but works with an enthusiasm that is surpris- 
ing. The work of decorating the rotunda has long 
been a cherished plan with him. 


Deca- 


WHEN the famous British artist Opie was first 
heard of, his fame rested on a very humble foundation. 
He was asked what he had painted to acquire him the 
village reputation he enjoyed. His answer was, “I 
ha’ painted Duke William for the signs, and stars and 
sich-like for the boys’ kites.’’ Dr. Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar) told him some time after, that he should paint 
portraits, as the most profitable employment. “So I 
ha’; I ha’ painted Farmer So-and-so, and neighbor 
Such-a-one, with their wives, and their eight or ten 
children.’’ ‘* And how much did you receive ?’’ ‘‘ Why, 
Farmer So-and-so said it were but right to encourage 
genus, and so he ga’ me half a guinea.’’ ‘‘ Why, sir, 
you should get at least half a guinea for every head !”’ 
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‘*Oh, na; that winna do—it would ruin the country !”’ 
So strikingly humble and characteristic were the first 
steps of Opie. 


ART WORK IN ST. LOUIS. 





Sr. Louts, May 25, 1879. 

THE art work at Washington University is of especial 
interest, as being the beginning and the foundation of 
true art culture in St. Louis. The establishment of a 
department of art and design in connection with the 
university has always been a part of the plan, and 
when, four years ago, its artistic development passed 
into the care of Professor Halsey C. Ives its permanent 
growth began. Each Professor Ives has 
passed in Europe, making careful personal observa- 
tion of the schools of art and design, and of industrial 
art on the continent, and in London. His years of 
earnest work are now beginning to give their results 
in the growing interest in art culture in our city. The 
organization of an Academy of Fine Arts in this city is 
a measure that has long been sought, but which was 
never till this year placed on a basis of assured suc- 
cess. Its object is the advancement of every depart- 
ment of art and the promotion of esthetic culture by 
social reunions, instruction in art, public receptions 
and exhibitions. The magnificent 
process of erection here owes its origin to the prepara- 
tory work done by Professor Ives. The Washington 
University Art School now stands among the first in 
the United States. It is a means of art education to 
all who visit it, as well as to its special students, 
Every important work of art is now represented there 


summer 


academy now in 


by cast, autotype, or engraving, and the peculiarities 
of the various national schools can be studied here. 
Among the casts are the Discobolus of Myron, from the 
British Muscum; the Fighting Gladiator, from the 
Louvre ; portions of the frieze from the Parthenon ; 
panels from the Ghiberti gates at Florence ; Michael 
Angelo’s Slave ; and the Laocoon. 

For the past three years free evening classes have 
been formed, to which have been given lessons in draw- 
ing and design, and lectures, on art history. These 
classes work from model and object, from the antique, 
and model Eighty persons have availed 
themselves this year of this instruction, and in no in- 


draped. 


stance has any pupil been admitted to the evening 
classes who could work during the day. A life class 
of twenty-four members has worked two evenings each 
week, from the nude model. This class, of course, is 
composed of artists, or advanced students in art. 
Lectures on artistic anatomy have been given each Fri- 
day evening. On Thursday evenings for eleven weeks 
there has been a course of art lectures, illustrated with 
the stereopticon. Over eight hundred new slides have 
been added this winter to illustrate these lectures, two 
hundred of which are from the South Kensington Mu- 
seum Collection. The lectures this year have been very 
largely attended, and the audiences have !:cen compos- 
ed of our most critical and cultured citizens. The clos- 
ing lecture of the course by Professor Ives, on ‘* The 
Art Treasures of London,’’ was, with its clear locations 
and stereopticon views of the principal objects of inter- 
est in history, architecture, and art, perhaps the finest 
lecture ever delivered in St. Louis. 

The course of instruction in this department is origi- 
nal with Professor Ives, who has arranged it from a 
careful study of the leading art and industrial schools 
of Europe, and its results prove it peculiarly adapted 
to the development of any latent artistic talent. The 
work is divided into nine stages, commencing with 


-geometric forms, which, it is believed, will cultivate 


that habit of accuracy in the pupil which will lead 
him to rely on his own judgment, and act as his own 
In the first stage organic forms are employed 
Then come solid bodies by means of eleva- 
tion and action. Free-hand drawing is required from 
copies, memory, and dictation. Plant-forms are next 
employed, to which succeed drawing from the round or 
solid, both in outline and charcoal shading ; then fol- 
lows drawing from casts, and from the draped and 
nude model. Studies of single objects from nature 
precede composition, after which come painting in sepia, 
water-colors, and oil. 

It is to our schools of art and design that we must 
look for a definite centre around which shall crystallize 
that nebulous interest in art that characterizes this 
period. 


critic. 
as models. 


LILIAN WHITING, 
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; Krk Dates. | 


HOME. 


The memorial to be presented to Congress by the Washing- 
ton Art Club to establish a ‘‘ National School of Art’ was 
adopted unanimously. 

A characteristic painting of a Yosemite Valley scene by Albert 
Bierstadt hangs in the rooms of the New York Society of Deco- 
rative Art, to which he has generously presented it. It is for 
sale, and we may say that there is seldom such a-good oppor- 
tunity as this to secure for a private gallery an example of this 
eminent artist. 





An important stage of the work of executing two life-size 
figures in marble for the Memorial Church at Garden City has 
recently been brought to completion. The friends of the sculptor, 
Mr. Park, have had the privilege of viewing his finished model 
of Hope, which is designed to occupy a niche above a tablet 
commemorative of Mr. Stewart, as a figure of Religion will 
have a corresponding place above another tablet dedicated to 
Mrs. Stewart, and to be erected at an opposite point in the 
chancel from the former. The two models, when the second is 
completed, are to be conveyed to Florence, where several months 
will be devoted to the cutting of the final copies in marble. The 
figure of Hope, as finished in the clay, is understood to have 
given entire satisfaction to those most interested in the design. 
It is a fairly modelled figure, but with less artistic quality than 
that of Religion, as exhibited in the drawing. The latter is an 
erect and graceful figure, combining the idea of vital force with 
that of prevailing dignity and repose. In distinction from the 
majority of representations of this subject—those particularly of 
earlier Christian times—the symbolism is not that of Religion 
upholding the Church. In this case the arms of Religion are 
thrown as in protection around the Church in miniature, of 
which the model is a copy of the memorial edifice at Garden 
City. 

The new Associates of the Academy elected at the recent 
annual meeting were the sculptor J. S. Hartley and the painters 
Arthur Quartley, A. T. Bricher, Walter Satterlee, and Gilbert 
Gaul. The new Hanging Committee has a conservative ma- 
jority to the same degree as the last, consisting largely of mem- 
bers whose academical election was recorded previous to 1865. 


Mr. Eastman Johnson, who has been largely occupied of late 
with portraits, has resumed his subject of children at play in a 
barn, which became so popular in several pictures some months 
since. Children with glowing faces, scrambling over hay-mows 
and poising themselves at great hazard on lofty beams, have 
afforded studies which no one whom we know could have ren- 
dered into fresher or more charming pictuves than the artist 
named, The one at present in hand, which is to fulfil an order, 
represents two children shoving themselves along toward the 
centre of a cross-beam, watched curiously by one who is buried 
up to the shoulders in hay, and by one or two little ones below. 





Mr. Edward L. Henry has just added the final touches to a 
picture commenced several years ago during a visit to Europe 
for the special purpose of witnessing the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau, which, in 1871, had been postponed by the Franco- 
Prussian ‘war, from the year previous, the regular decennial 
time for its representation. From the eighteen acts of the play 
the scene of the Crucifixion was chosen for the large canvas now 
completed. 





The National Academy of Design distributed its students’ 
prizes on May 21st. The display on the walls of drawings was 
not up to that of last year. The annual reception by the stu- 
dents in the class-rooms concluded the affair pleasantly. 


The annual election of officers of the National Academy, in 
this city, resulted in the acceptance, by a meeting of forty-eight 
members, of president, D&niel Huntington, re-elected; vice- 
president, Thomas Waterman Wood, in place of William 
Page; corresponding secretary, T. Addison Richards, re- 
elected ; recording secretary, Alfred Jones, re-elected; treas- 
urer, Edward D. E, Greene, re-elected ; members of the council 
—Jervis McEntee, re-elected ; Charles A. Calverley, re-elected ; 
Henry A. Loop, re-elected; George Henry Hall, re-elected ; 
J. G. Brown, in place of T. W. Wood; and Worthington 
Whittredge, re-elected. Hanging Committee— Horace W. 
Robbins, Seymour J. Guy, and John B. Bristol, in place of 
Messrs. J. G. Brown, M. F. H. de Haas, and L. G. Sellstedt, 
who did so well this year, with Worthington Whittredge and 
A. F. Bellows, appointed by the council. The election of 
academicians and associates was then in order. The balloting 
resulted in the election of A. T. Bricher, Gilbert Gaul, J. S. 
Hartley, Arthur Quartley, and Walter Satterlee as associates. 





All pictures intended for the Chicago Exposition are to be on 
the spot by the 7th of next August. 





Winterhalter’s oil portraits of- Alexander II. of’ Russia and 
his wife have been presented, together with other rare and valu- 
able bric-a-brac and autograph letters, American, English, 
French, and Italian, by Mr. Cassius M. Clay to the Kentucky 
Historical Society. 
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F. W. Lansil, who made a hit in the large marine view, 
** Abandoned,” exhibited in the Boston Art Club and Museum 
galleries, just closed, leaves Boston early in June for Bangor 
directly, and indirectly for the coast of Maine. 





Benjamin Champney goes unusually early this year to his 
summer studio, with several definite designs in view for next 
winter's work. 


John Enneking upon his return in the fall from his home in 
Hyde Park, Mass., will open a studio in Boston. 





Walter M. Brackett, the salmon painter, whose series of four 
pieces portraying the exciting scenes while leaping and landing 
the salmon received much praise and found a ready sale while 
on exhibition in England a short time ago, is at work upon a 
life-size or almost colossal salmon, which promises to enhance 
his reputation. As soonas it is off his easel he will leave Boston 
with his family for the salmon fisheries. He goes intent upon 
gathering studies for the most important picture of his life. His 
son, Arthur L. Brackett, shows much talent and bids fair to 
make a name for himself. 





Eugene Benson, familiarly known about Boston as having 


7 been a protégé of Mr. Thomas J. Appleton, had the good for- 


tune the other day to have a picture accepted at the Grosvenor 
gallery in London. 

E. L. Weeks, of Boston, who for three years has been matur- 
ing in Morocco his peculiar faculty for atmospheric expression, 
had two pictures well placed in the Royal Scotch Academy, and 
they were favorably criticised ; but he reached Paris too late to 
enter for the '79 Salon. 





Six Boston artists are represented at the Salon. Walter Gay 
presents two village scenes; C. S. Pearce, ‘‘ The Sacrifice of 
Isaac," an admirable study, free and harmonious in color, and 
full of character and force. G. P. A. Healy has portraits of the 
two daughters of the late J. Slidell, which, representing the 
figures in full evening dress, have given the artist a good op- 
portunity to show his skill inecostume drawing. Henry Bacon's 
“ Burial at Sea” is spoken of by French critics as the best com- 
position of the American contributors. The scene is laid in 
mid-ocean, and represents a canvas-coffined corpse in the centre 
of a finely modelled group of mourners upon a trans-Atlantic 
steamer. ‘There is also a strong and fresh landscape by Boit. 





A massive eagle lectern to the memory of Frederic Ogilby, 
D.D., who for twenty-three years faithfully labored in the lower 
wards of the city, has been placed in Trinity Church, New 
York. It is of polished bronze, cruciform, the base resting upon 
four couchant lions, symbols of strength. The central shaft has 
a boss, or ‘‘amulus,” upon which is chased the conventional 
Evangelistic symbols: the Lion (St. Mark), Angel (St. 
Matthew), Bull (St. Luke), Eagle (St. John). The secondary 
portion of the shaft terminates in a massive capital, around 
which is engraved, in old Church text, the memorial inscription. 
The eagle itself is poised with wings partially spread to form the 
support for the Bible, while his talons firmly grasp the rock 
upon which he stands, symbolizing Jesus as the ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages." From the base at the intersection of the angles rise four 
graceful buttresses, which serve as pedestals for four angels, 
bearing scrolls, upon which are the names of the Evangelists in 
plain English letters. The foliage extends up into a suggestion 
of a canopy over each. The total height is seven feet, the reader 
being upon the choir floor behind the parapet, which is an ele- 
vation of two feet from the nave floor, upon which the lectern 
stands. It is unique, for its model was destroyed at the great 
fire in Boston. The lectern is the very creditable work of Messrs. 
J. & R. Lamb. 


SoME ADMIRABLE BRONZES.—During the whole artistic 
period of the Middle Ages, the art of casting and chasing in 
bronze was cultivated in Italy, Germany, and France—say from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth century. Few specimens remain; 
but French artists have studied and certainly have caught the 
spirit of these relics. The bronzes recently imported by Messrs, 
Schneider, Campbell & Co., of Union Sauare, are as good as 
any that Paris can display. Some of them are so good as to call 
for especial notice. ‘‘ Love, Confidence and Fidelity” is a 
group thirty inches in height, modelled by Carrier. It repre- 
sents a youth whispering to a maiden, at whose side is a hound 
—a lovely arrangement of line, and at the gradational height 
which a sculptor loves. Just beyond, of the same height, is 
‘‘ Undine,” by Moreau, for which Cerito could have sat 
twenty years ago. It is but a winged sylph among the river 
reeds dazed by her own beauty reflected in the stream; but 
what exact anatomy! what superb modelling! This bronze is 
oxidized and relieved with gilt. M.H. Dumaige sends his ex- 
quisite work, ‘‘ Cleopatra and the Eunuch unfolding her Drapery 
before her Conqueror, Czesar,” from Gerome’s well-known pic- 
ture. The chiselling on the robe shows great skill and care. 
‘* Andromeda chained to a Rock,” a pathetic, nude, lovely 
figure by Carrier; ‘‘Hebe seated on the Bird of Jove,” by 
Buhot; a superb contemplative ‘‘ Isis holding the Key of the 
Nile,” seated on a sphinx, ensample the rich thought and untir- 
ing industry for which French “‘bronzists’” have long been 
famed. But the prize of the collection perhaps is the Indian 
maiden in her canoe, paddle in hand, entitled ‘‘ America,”’ as 
lovely a piece of artist's inspiration as any modern figure of its 
size. The oxide and gold on the net, necklet and anklets add 
a subtle elegance—a poetry that may well have subdued some 
millionaire from San Francisco who is to carry it away from 
New York. 


FOREIGN. 


Florence is to have an Academy of Design ‘‘ exclusively for 
women.” 





M. Zimmermann heads the contributors to the French gal- 
lery, London, by ‘* Her Serene Highness,” ten vears old, ona 
rough country road. 





M. Thomas Couture, the famous French painter, made his 
first appearance at the Salon of 1840 with ‘‘ Jeune Vénétien aprés 
une Orgie."’ 





The monument to Thomas Moore, the poet, in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, is a bronze bust on a granite pedestal fourteen feet, 
six inches high. 





One of the features at a Fine Art Exhibition now open in 
Hanover, is a large picture, by Count Michael Zichy, named 
‘* The Jewish Martyrs.” It represents the burning of Jewish men 
and women during the dark ages, when thousands of that race 
gave up their lives rather than the religion of their ancestors. 
The scene is said to be vividly and realistically depicted. 





The works on the roof of the Strasburg Cathedral, in pro- 
gress for eight years, will be completed by the fall of this year. 





San Francisco is to receive Gustave Schauer’s ‘‘ King Lear 
and the Fool” from Munich in June. 





A drinking fountain and two crosses, of the ‘‘ Eleanor’’ period 
in England, are to commemorate at Tetbury, Northampton, 
Major Whyte-Melville, art amateur, as well as novelist, dandy 
and Nimrod. 

More than thirty American artists exhibit pictures in the 
Paris Salon, 





Miss Clara Montalba is well represented in the present 
Grosvenor exhibition, having evidently won high rank in art 
circles. The terra-cotta work of her sister Henrietta is also 
favorably noticed. 





A great exhibition of ‘‘ retrospective art,"’ whatever that may 
be, is being prepared to open in the fall at Florence. 





A bronze statue of the Republic which is to dominate the 
Place Chateau d’Eu will be seven metres in height. The 
marble pedestal will carry four symbolical figures of lesser size. 





Some more of the works of that wondrous painter of sky and 
wind and rain, and of his dear old English fields, Constable, 
are promised to be brought into the London market by the 
recent death of the artist's son. 





Burne Jones is commended for his window in the Cathedral 
at Oxford commemorating Miss Edith Liddell, daughter of the 
distinguished High Church leader, Canon Liddell. The life of 
St. Catherine of Alexandria furnishes the several compartments. 





Rouen Cathedral is to have its lantern completely restored. 
This restoration was one of the pet projects of President Thiers. 





The new “‘ Société des Aquarellistes,"’ of Paris, have had their 
opening exhibition at their gallery in the Rue Lepelletier. Ac- 
cording to a correspondent, *‘each man hung what he pleased, 
with no officers to bother or sit in judgment upon him.” The 
Baroness de Rothschild, Mme. Madelaine Lemair, and MM. 
Isabey, Eugene Lami, Worms, Vibert, Edouard Detaille, Louis 
Leloir, Eugene Lambert, Gustave Doré, De Beaumont, Jules 
Jacquemart, Maurice Leloir, Heilbuth, Frangais, Roger Jour- 
dain, and Baron were among the foremost contributors. 





The administration of the ‘“‘ Fine Arts’ in Paris has com- 
manded for the large salon of the City Hall at Belfort five 
decorative panels, which will describe the history of the city. 
These panels are to be painted by Détaille, Tony Robert 
Fleury, A. Maignan, L. Mélingue, and De Neuville. Détaille 
will represent the defence of Belfort by General Lecourbe ; 
De Neuville, the defence of Belfort by Colonel Denfert in 1870-71. 
The foyer of the theatre will be decorated with four panels— 
Music, the Dance, Comedy, and Tragedy—which will be exe- 
cuted by S. Baron and R. Collin. 





Queen Victoria, who considers the feminine fashion of wear- 
ing the hair in a fringe across the forehead inartistic, will find 
many examples of it in her Lelys at Hampton Court. 





A statue of Mr. Gladstone, life size, is a companion in Man- 
chester Town Hall, England, to those of Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Villiers, the anti-corn law reformer. 





Westminster Abbey is to receive a statue of Sir James G. 
Simpson, the inventor of chloroform, a scientist of great worth. 





The Institute of France on the 25th of last March came into 
possession of the donation left them by the widow of Jean Rey- 
naud, from which they get an income of $2000, ‘‘ to be given 
as a prize every year, each in turn, by all the Academies, and 
for the first time, in 1879, by the French Academy, under the 
name of the ‘ Jean Reynaud prize.’’’ These prizes are to be 
given ‘‘ for the work of the most merit, produced in a period of 
five years, distinguishable by novelty, originality, and elevation 
of character.” 
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N arecent number of this 
journal the writer at- 
tempted to give a faint 
idea of what wealth and 
talent combined could 
-accomplish in building 
and furnishing a hand- 
some residence. In the 
present article it is pro- 
posed to describe a 
house of more moderate 
pretensions—one more 
like such as is occupied, 
perhaps, by our average 

The descrip- 

tion will point to such practical suggestions as are to 

be found where common sense and good taste, accom- 
panied by a just appreciation of the value of color, have 
presided over an exquisitely comfortable and homelike 
abode, with every thing exactly in its place, and where 
the prevailing tone is one of comfort and repose for the 
body and the mind. The house we speak of—that of 
Dr. Morris H. Henry, in West Twenty-third Street— 
is chiefly notable, perhaps, for the absence of what may 
be termed popular errors in decoration and furniture. 
Paper is the best covering for walls, and is daily be- 
coming more used for that purpose. Frescoing is only 
suitable for the walls and ceilings of fine mansions, and 
should be avoided in ordinary dwellings, especially as 
in its present meaning the term is used to convey the 
idea of any kind of decoration applied with a brush, 
from oil painting down to kalsomining. The artistic 
effect of ‘‘ frescoing’’ in the majority of cases is very 
bad. Little thought is given to the due proportion 
which should exist between the size of the surface to be 
decorated and the size and pattern to be used, and 
heavy mouldings are found projecting with fantastical 
and impossible shadows in the most unexpected places. 
The old styles of wall-paper are as bad as this so-called 
fresco-work ; for the designs are opposed to all ideas 
of good taste or common-sense, We all know those 
absurd ribbons straggling down the paper at perfectly 
regular intervals, 
each strip repro- 
ducing exactly 
the same undula- 
tions of its paral- 
lel neighbors, 
sometimes con- 
nected by small 
bunches of flow- 
ers repeated with 
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mechanical _ pre- Ay 
cision every third ; 4 ~Ait" 
or fourth row, . a 
and usually in in- =. 
describable  col- yo 


ors. These wall- 
papers are shaded 
with vigor to 
throw out the 
phantasmagoria | 
attempts of the 
designers; and 
if the shadows, 
which, of course, 
are always on the 
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same side all over 
the paper, are 
right on the one 
side of the room, 
they are neces- 
sarily wrong on 
the other side. 
Modern __ad- 
vance in good 
taste in house- 
hold art has near- 
ly abolished these 
deplorable errors 


A BUHL BUFFET, BY BERAIN (XVII CENTURY). 


in wall-paper patterns, and has replaced them by conven- 
tional outlines, often printed in only one tint, or at most 
in four, on a dull neutral ground. The general effect 
thus produced is low in tone, and presents a suitable 
background for paintings or other bits of color that are 
placed near them. But, as in every thing else, in house 
furniture a great deal depends on the selection made ot 
a proper article. In Dr. Henry’s house every paper 
was selected for some particular reason, and we cannot 
give the reader more useful advice than by setting forth 
the reasons the Doctor had for selecting those papers 
which add so much to the general effect of his estab- 
lishment. 

The entrance hall, the hall 
through which the sweeping curve of the stairs pass, 
between the front and back rooms, the upper hall up to 
the stucco-work of the skylight at the top of the dome, 
are all papered with a very simple pattern of an ordi- 


staircase, the large 


nary faience tile, very much like those used in the last 
century by the French for wall decoration. The figure, 
which is flat, is in blue on a white ground ; on every 
alternate tile the white is changed to a bluish green ; 
but both the blue and the green are pale, and recall the 
famous Chinese color “‘ Tsi-tsing,’’ 
rain.’’ In fact, the ‘‘ tout ensemble’’ of the stairway, 


or “‘ sky-blue after 


with its soft light and delightful tone of color, suggests 
the impression which might be produced by being sur- 
rounded by the most exquisite blue and white porcelain. 
A detail worthy of notice is that the colors of the paper 
are repeated in the stucco and mouldings everywhere 
where it can be done. 
stairs the blue and white go up to the very edge of the 


Thus in the dome over the 


glass. 

In the reception-room on the first floor, the wall- 
paper, made by Beck, shows a small interlaced leaf in 
olive green and dull gold ground, of oriental character. 
On the ceiling is painted a bamboo border, ornamented 
with the same leaf, thus connecting the decoration of 
wall and ceiling. 
narrow ornamental band running round the ceiling has 
been painted with the ground color of the wall-paper, 
carrying out the same idea. This occurs all through 
the house. 

On landing in the large hall on the second floor, we 


In the dining-room the ground of a 
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IN THE COLLECTION OF COUNT H. DE GREFFULHE, 





find the monotony of the blue and white tile relieved by 


a fine stand of arms. A Persian helmet and shield, 
with damascene in gold, of great merit, form the centre 
of a panoply of Toledo blades, French court swords, 
Solingen rapiers, and daggers, flanked by 


Turkish silver pistols. 


a pair of 
By an ingenious contrivance, 
this trophy stands on an upright easel, the position of 
which can be changed to suit the light. 

In the large recess opposite the head of the stairs is 
a very large moose’s head, which, by being cut off at 
the shoulders instead of close to the ears, as usual, 
conveys a much better idea of the enormous size of the 
animal, Below this, and on each side of a portrait in 
a carved and gilt Florentine frame are two panels 
* Winter,’’ with two little children 
carrying holly through the ‘* Summer,”’ 


painted by Thom : 
snow ; and 
represented by other children feeding goats in the 
midst of a warm landscape. The frames are flat bands 
of gilt wood, showing the grain, and well adapted to 
separate the paintings from the wall. In the niches on 
the stairs stand two bronzes of a fine, old-fashioned, 
dark, warm color, much more in harmony with the rest 
of the tints than would be the newer bronzes, which, 
giving yellow reflections, would be out of place in this 
blue. and white atmosphere. They stand on black 


wood pedestals. From this hall we step into the 
dining-room at the back of the house. 

There is a great error common among professional 
house-decorators, who too often allow their knowledge 
of what is right to become entirely subservient to ex- 
pediency, and which the public calmly submit to with- 
The 


which we refer has in this house been very successfully 


out daring to think for themselves. error to 


avoided. We mean the division of walls into parallel 
bands called wainscoting, dado, and frieze. In rooms 
of large dimensions, in public buildings, and concert 
halls, the proper use of these decorations may produce 
grand effects; but in houses of ordinary size they 
reduce the apparent height of the wall by dividing it. 
A man dressed all in one color—black, for instance— 
looks much taller than a man of the same height who 
wears a white vest cutting him in two, 
Another popular fashion is the unnecessary use of 
draperies, which, useful and ornamental in large rooms, 
impede _ ventila- 
tion and suggest 
stuffiness in small 
ones, Especially 
in dining-rooms 
drapery should be 
used sparingly ; 
first, because 
thorough ventila- 
tion is essential ; 
secondly, because 
the smell of the 
and es- 
that of 
tobacco-smoke, is 
very likely to set- 
tle in it. The 
matetial for 


dishes, 


pecially 


best 
dining-room fur- 
niture, for the 
same reason, is 
leather, 

In the dining- 


room under con- 
sideration these 
principles have 


been well carried 
The 
(from the floor to 
a band of plain 


out, wall 


aia maroon velvet pa- 
per, a few inches 
wide, running 
around the room 
between two light 
gilt beadings im- 
mediately under 
(SEE PAGE 34.) the ceiling) is 
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covered with a paper, low in tone, composed of a 
maroon ground broken by a golden figure and a blue, 
yellow, and green leaf. The general effect of color 
recalls that tint which artists are so fond of using in 
their studios. The carpet, in perfect harmony with the 
rest, is covered with a Berlin rug. These rugs are of a 
warmer color and better adapted to our style of furnish- 
ing than the Turkish, which are often hard and unyield- 
ing in color. The furniture, including a handsome 
wooden mantel surmounted by a large framed mirror, is 
of black-walnut, with French walnut panels. The gas 
fixtures and mantel ornaments, consisting of a clock 
and candelabra, decorated with appropriate groups of 
game, are in dark bronze and match well the walnut 
furniture. A soft light comes in through the windows, 
the lower halves of which are in stained glass, repre- 
senting two female figures—Pomona and Ceres. Above 
these the light is filtered by the green boughs of trees 
outside. 

Little bits of pottery on the sideboards and brackets, 
a few pieces of choice iridescent glass, some brilliant 
Kaga bowls, and just enough silver to relieve the color 
of the whole, and suggest that the room is a dining- 
room—without hanging plates on the wall or exhibiting 
salvers and pitchers on the sideboard—complete the 
decoration. Plates, dishes, and silver are meant not 
for decoration, but for use and safe keeping in the 
pantry. On the walls are water-colors by Brizat, Koe- 
koek, Sangier, Martin, Dominguez, Francis and Predilla 
hung with taste at a height which allows them to be 
seen at the best advantage, and in frames well calcu- 
lated to produce the best harmony between the tone of 
the painting and that of the paper on the wall be- 
hind it. 

The paper in the front parlor is of maroon velvet 
with a gold figure. 
the velvet is slightly raised. This simple cause produces 
a charming effect ; for the further off you look—that is 
to say, where the line of vision forms a smaller angle 
with the wall—the maroon color is the strongest ; but 
if you look at the paper in front of you, both gold and 
maroon are about of the same intensity. The carpet is 
gray, covered with rugs well selected as to the amount 
of color necessary. 

The furniture is ebonized wood, and supports some 
charming bits of bric-a-brac, among which is an old 
Satsuma vase of great merit, decorated with children at 
play; a tray, a small goblet, and a box of Japanese 
damascene in gold and silver on iron. The oil paintings 
on the walls, though none of them of such size as 
would suggest the propriety of placing them in a gallery 
instead of a parlor, are all of great merit, and good 
specimens of the work of the artists whose signatures 
they bear. On an easel is a sketch in charcoal, by 
Schreyer, full of life and action. Near by is a small 
painting in the Meissonier style, by Lasanovo; it is a 
yawning soldier of the time of Louis-XIII. The artist 
seems in this picture to have done his best to transgress 

, every set rule in composition, and the result is charm- 
ing. Lefebvre, Moussin pére, Swain Gifford, Calame, 
André, Dominguez, Terta, Nehlig, Couturier, etc., etc., 
are represented on the walls. 

The study or surgery of the doctor is decorated in a 
very quiet and unassuming style. A book-case runs all 
around the room with cabinets which conceal from view 
the instruments, medicines, and other paraphernalia 
of the medical man. 

In the bedrooms the same idea of art is carried out, 
and we regret that we hdVe not the space to enable us 
to go into further details. We will only mention one 
instance, in which chromo-lithographic reproductions of 
some of Doré's blue and white gouaches in ebony 
frames produce a charming effect on a light fawn- 
tinted paper. 

In a word, from the hall-door to the top of the house 
the most perfect taste is shown, and a judicious distri- 
bution of plants and flowers adds to the general pleas- 
ing effect: FREDERIC VoRs. 





BUHL FURNITURE, 





LET the reader study the “‘ buffet,’’ by Berain, a de- 
signer of rare fancy, of the seventeenth century, from 
the collection of the Count H. de Greffulhe, which we 
give on another page. It is a piece of modern ‘‘ buhl’’ 
work, of Italian renaissance, in tortoise-shell inlaid with 
copper. This word ‘‘ buhl,’’ by the way, owes its name 
to André and Charles Buhl, who were the first (in 1669) 
to employ this mode of ornamenting furniture. Two 


The figure is, of course, flat, while 


plates of veneer were made at the same time from a 
sheet of tortoise-shell covered with one of brass of 
equal thickness. The design was then sawed out 
through both plates at once, and when finished they 
were exact counterparts of each other, only the orna- 
ments that were in brass in one, were in shell in the 
other, and vice versa. Occasionally ornament in 
‘‘buhl’’ furniture was displayed by incrustations of 
‘* copper and tin,”’ also upon a ground of tortoise-shell. 
Sometimes carvings and ornaments in gilded bronze 
completed the decoration of this kind of furniture. 
‘Here the design in question is reviewed as ensampling 
the peculiar style where ornamentation is the first. at- 
traction and not secondary, and is therefore wrong. 
The “‘ bayaderes,’’ birds, and the women toying with 
dogs are full of life and delicately executed ; but the 
plate glass door is the pleasantest portion of the buffet, 
for it admits of a choice display of *~‘--a-brac behind it, 
However, it may be allowed that -n of the buffet 
is agreeable, and wet ave — 7n «semble a delicately 
wrought piece of furt ue May be met with in 
ten thousand homes * ace, and half as many prob- 
ably in this country. 


HINTS FOR HOME FURNISHING. 





SOME of the ‘‘ Hints on Domestic Furniture and 
Decoration,’’ which Mr. Watt wrote but a few months 
ago to his English friends and customers, might be 
addressed with equal propriety to an American pub- 
lic ; and in the present article we shall freely avail our- 
selves of them. ‘Although no very great genius,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ has arisen to mark the age, and no very 
large measure of encouragement has been granted, 
there has been an extension of art among the general 
public, a diffusion of artistic feeling within the last few 
years, beyond expectation ; sure signs of the oncoming 
of a condition of things, when we may hope for such a 
measure of grace and beauty in all our work as may be 
equivalent, perhaps more than equivalent, to what is 
popularly called genius.’’ This is certainly true of this 
country, which since the Centennial Exhibition has re- 
ceived a wonderful stimulus in the development of art 
in almost every branch of industry. And no trades 
have profited by it more than those connected with the 
furnishing and decoration of the home. 

The plan and design of a house are within the prov- 
ince of the architect, and it is his better province to 
furnish the means of securing those two elementary 
necessities of a residence—good light and fresh air. It 
is for him to arrange adequately our rooms, halls, pas- 
sages, windows, doors, etc. But in furnishing the 
home—in which the conditions of Economy, Utility, 
Fitness, and Beauty are to be considered—every man or 
woman, rich or poor, should find a field for the display 
of individual taste. 

Whether it is a mansion or cottage, the entrance, or 
hall, first attracts attention, and from it may often be 
gathered the style of the whole house, and the artistic 
character of its inmates. If we find in the hall either 
quaintness or grace, one or other will be found devel- 
oped upon further acquaintance with the house. 

The walls of the hall should be of a warm or cool 
tint, according to the aspect; the floor may be of 
Mosaic work—either fine work, like that called ‘‘ opus 
Alexandrinum,’’ or common Mosaic, or inlaid slabs of 
marble ; but unglazed tiles are more generally used in 
this country, and are preferable. 

The furniture should be of a substantial character, 
and made of oak or teak, designed and arranged so as 
to avoid any thing like a crowded appearance. If the 
halls or Jandings are spacious, marble busts and stat- 
ues may be placed in suitable positions with very good 
effect; but the pedestal, though reasonably plain, ought 
to be something more than a piece of a column ora 
boundary post. The carpet on the stairs, being expos- 
ed to much observation and wear, should be selected 
from the most durable in the market; and free from 
violent contrasts, such as white on dark red, or lemon 
on dark blue. 

In the DINING-ROOM, indeed, and for most rooms, 
the use of polished oak floors, or at least a margin of 
two feet of polished floor against the walls, is advisable. 
Thin parquet, such as may be seen in Broadway stores, 
or ordinary pine floor, can be laid with but little trou- 
ble or cost. The grate or stove, always one of the 
leading features, should have as little iron as possible, 
and should be chiefly constructed of clay, terra-cotta, 
or tiles. On the floor should be a rich carpet or a few 


large rugs. The walls, if lofty, may be broken by a 
dado, three feet or more from the skirting or even to 
two thirds of the wall, according to one’s taste; and 
the paper-hangings or decorations should gradually get 
lighter in tone towards the ceiling. This last-mentioned 
feature should be decorated with either raised plaster- 
work or paintings, or, if the cost of these is too great, 
papers like those specially designed for ceilings can be 
used. Gold leaf should be used in mass and well dis- 
tributed, or not at all. 

The furniture should be of one color, but may be in 
two or more tones of the particular color selected. In 
some cases the sideboard may be adapted to the archi- 
tecture of the room, and be built up as a fixture to bal- 
ance the mantel-piece. All glitter of French polish or 
varnish should be avoided : if reflections are desired, 
let them be secured by polished metal or silvered 
glass. 

The window-hangings and portiéres might be made 
of some soft and thick material, and should either 
hang from a plain and small brass rod, only just touch- 
ing the floor, or from a rod within a square-cut val- 
lance. The soft light of Jamps or candles is to be 
preferred to the usual large chandelier hung high up, 
which illuminates chiefly the ceiling. 

Quiet and reposeful effect should be essayed in the 
adaptation of the LIBRARY, compatible with a full 
light, but carefully subduing all strong sunlight. 
Book-cases should be arranged so that the light may 
enable one at all times readily to read the title of every 
book in its place. The cornice or covering shelf 
should not be more than seven feet from the floor. 
A movable top with rack, adjustable for al] sizes of 
books, should be fitted on one of the library tables ; 
large folios require to be tilted up so as to be read eas- 
ly. An atlas stand for large atlases should be there, 
on largecastors. Plate-glass doors to book-cases (they 
came in only with Queen Anne) are a mistake. A 
large table in the middle of the room, upon which you 
can pile up books, if necessary, on which a stand for 
reference books may be fixed, is of direct use ; and the 
comfortable chairs and shaded lamps, and a portiére 
over the door to deaden sound, belong to what is a 
place of study and quiet. Many elderly gentlemen are 
prone to sleep in their library. 

In a DRAWING-ROOM, Grace, Elegance, and Light- 
ness should rule, and all the objects which could bear 
these epithets should find themselves at home, and 
not, as is too often the case, ‘‘ placed.’’ Though the 
color of the decorations may be dark or light, sombre 
or gay, there should not be too great a contrast be- 
tween the walls and the furniture. Carpets or rugs 
should accord with the general scheme of the decora- 
tions. Warm colors on the walls may require reduc- 
ing by patches of warmer color in rugs, or masses of 
green and blue in carpets. There is much refinement, 
if the furniture be not too dark, in the use of choice 
Turkish or Kurrachee rugs brightening the best plain 
Chinese matting. Let not the furniture be too crowded ; 
let each piece, however unique, help on the general har- 
mony. Gas is very rightly condemned as very injuri- 
ous to fine decorated furniture. 

So much of our life is passed in our BEDROOMS, that 
sanitation and cheerfulness are first requisites. Pol- 
ished floors should prevail, so that the rugs or strips of 
carpet or matting may be frequently taken up and 
cleaned. Plain light colors, easily renewable, should 
distemper the ceiling and the upper part of the walls. 
The construction of the furniture being light, yet still 
strong, the use of all woods light in tone is preferable. 
The American light woods are numberless: ash, 
maple, oak, and satin-wood are always at hand. 
Furniture should always be made in such a manner as 
to be easily moved. It might well be raised clear of 
the floor, so as to avoid any thing like dust-traps. For 
the same reason flat-topped articles, as wardrobes, 
should be kept as low as practicable, that servants’ labor 
may be saved and the chance of dust accumulation re- 
duced. 

The dull and depressing outlook of street windows 
in a great town, call for the use of stained glass, leaded 
up in patterns, or plain glass set in fine wood-work of 
geometric design. But unless great care is used the 
light through the colored glass may ruin the effect of 
the other colors in the room, as well as the lines of the 
furniture. Decorated or painted walls are, as a rule, 
preferable to paper-hangings ; but there are a few firms 
in our large cities now who are making a study of ar- 
tistic wall papers, and are to be trusted. 

















THE May number of The Furniture Gazette, the 
organ of the trade in Great Britain, has no less than 
three important articles calling attention to the enter- 
prise of American manufacturers in different depart- 
ments of industry in furniture and decoration. The 
first gives an account of the Wakefield Rattan Com- 
pany, and the editor is fairly Jost in admiration of the 
Yankee ingenuity which can make almost everything of 
rattan “except clothing and crockery.’’ He says: 
‘“ We may sleep on rattan beds, sit on rattan chairs, 
eat off rattan tables, and, possibly, walk on rattan car- 
pets.’’ This latter, we can tell him,is more than a 
possibility. It is already a fact. The Wakefield Rat- 
tan Company do make such carpets. ‘* The American 
Trade in Paper-Hangings’’ is the subject of the next 
article. In it we are told that “‘the people of the 
United States spend $8,000,000 per annum for wall- 
paper, their requirements being about 57,142,860 rolls, 
or 457,142,000 yards, which would be sufficient to gir- 
dle the earth at the equator and leave several hundred 
yards to spare.’’ ‘‘ American Machinery for Cabinet- 
Makers”’ is the title of the last of these articles, which 
warns British cabinet-makers that they must adopt the 
improved labor-saving machinery of this country if they 
wish to hold their own. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE FOR WOMEN’S WORK. 





IT is just one year since the Women’s Exchange, in 
East Twentieth Street, was opened with thirty articles 
for sale, the year’s rent in the bank, and a fund in the 
treasury sufficient to pay contingent expenditures. 

This latter sum was raised by subscriptions of five 
dollars by those who desired to join the society. Mrs. 
Wm. G. Choate was made president, Mrs. Wm. E. 
Dodge, Mrs. Y. N. Otis, Mrs. Henry Anderson, and 
Mrs. Jacob Wendell, were made vice-presidents, with 
a very efficient board of managers. The Exchange was 
intended in no way as an art society, or to conflict with 
the interests of the Decorative Art Society, but as 
a depdét for the industries of impoverished gentle- 
women ; and in various ways to assist ladies who de- 
sired to replenish their slender purses without making 
it known to the world. Work could be received that is 
attractive and yet not up to the standard of eiegant 
needlework, and sold to persons of refined although 
not critical tastes. Better than all, perhaps, no pub- 
licity need attend this exchange of money for industry. 
During the year the receipts have been $15,240.72, and 
$10,252 has been paid to consignees. The expendi- 
tures for various matters have been $3,664,32, and a 
balance remains of $1324. The subscription lasts but 
one year. Of the 17,566 articles registered for sale, only 
thirty-seven have been rejected. 

A commission of ten per cent is charged on all arti- 
cles sold. All articles are submitted to the approval of 
the managers ; and none are received save through a 
manager or subscriber. 

It is often asked what kind of work is received at the 
Exchange ?. It may be answered that almost every 
thing that is useful or beautiful that can be devised by 
the quick ingenuity of a woman's brain, from the darn- 
ing of a stocking to the adornment of a plaque— 
every thing, indeed, save plain white needlework. 

The rooms of the Exchange are over crowded with a 
vast assortment of elegant industries. There are carved 
ebony and embroidered screens, and two of satin 
delicately painted by hand; a variety of parterres of 
raw silk, cloth, and jute, done in appliqué and embroi- 
dered in Kensington stitchery, which are especially 
pretty for country houses ; as there are rugs, mantel 
covers, and chair covers to match. Some half dozen 
rocking-chairs have embroidered upholstery that is 
quite unique, suitable for a boudoir, or bedchamber. 
Some charmingly carved ebony cabinets hang on the 
walls. One has three curtains of ruby silk embroidered 
with field flowers, and is surmounted with three pottery 
vases done in ‘‘ scrafitto.’’ The display of painted tiles 
is rather remarkable. Two painted porcelain cups and 
saucers attract special attention. One is pale green inside 
the cup, while the outside has traceries of vines, leaves, 
and sheafs of wheat entwined, and butterflies reaching 
around the cup and the rim of the saucer. The other 
has nearly the same designs in pale blue. There is a 
great variety of decorations on panels of wood, paper, 
glass, and gilt. Some are marvels of fine and delicate 
painting ; two on gilt surfaces may be distinguished 
from the others as having designs of birds and blos- 
soms, and one of autumnal golden rod and purple 
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asters. Of the plaques some are meritorious in design, 
particularly one bright in china blue. Half a dozen 
well-executed pictures in oil hang on the walls of the 
front room. Of the ornamental table covers, one of 
momie cloth embroidered in colored crewels, in what is 
known as the strawberry stitch, would pass any stand- 
ard of ornamental needlework. The design is of the 
strawberry vine, strawberry leaves, the fruit and white 
blossoms intertwined. A sofa cushion is of bleached 
canvas with apple blossoms and leaves embroidered in 
colored flosses, and 1s finished at the edge with hand- 
Painted siik fans, the new style—small and 
as the old folded 


some lace. 
round, with long handles 
fans are in great numbers ; also the delicately painted 
silk neck ornaments, and parasol covers. There is a 
great variety of embroidered table drapery, and toilette 
In the window 


as well 





decorations of silk, satin and lace. 
there are two specimens of stained glass, the work of a 
woman, and some painted marble stand and bureau 
tops. Some charming water colors must not be for- 
gotten, or the dolls and playthings ; not to mention the 
many useful articles. In a small case are some fine hand- 
made laces in various forms. The real interest of the 
rooms centres in a locked closet, or cabinet with glass 
doors. Here are a magnificent scarlet crape shawl, 
covered with embroidery ; an altar cloth of white India 
muslin, embroidered iv colored crewels, with designs 
of roses and leaves; a rich black round point-lace 
shawl ; an opera cloak of ruby silk, embroidered in white 
floss; a Satsuma vase; a carved ivory card-case, etc. 
These articles belong to women who have seen better 
days, and who will sell them at great sacrifice. The 
same case has held rich goods from every part of the 
country, family heir-looms, old jewelry, rare laces, his- 
torical china, etc., and that have been sold at good 
prices. Every article had a “* heart-history,’’ and was 
sent with a request to dispose of as quickly as possible. 

One table is devoted to the sale of preserved and 
spiced fruits, pickles, jellies, and homemade cake. 
The preserves and pickles come mainly from the South, 
where the ladies are famous for their cooking. In 
this department alone more than $600 has been re- 
ceived during some five or six months. One large 
order for preserves was filled for Liverpool, England, 
last winter. It is an order business that is most ear- 
nestly desired, and orders can be given for almost 
every thing pertaining to the toilette ; preserves, cake, or 
pickles ; or house decorations, which will be promptly 
and thoroughly executed. 

Were the stories told of the ladies who have come de- 
spairingly to this Exchange, or written from every State 
in the Union, as well as Mexico and Canada, they 
would fill a large volume. 

The amount of good can hardly be measured which 
has already been done, and which can be done by this 
society. But new subscribers are needed, and gentle- 
men as well as ladies will be gladly received as coad- 
jutors. ELLEN E. DICKINSON, 


ine Art Wot 

Frorabive 2ure Jlotes. 
Pierre D. Van Hoesen, a New York night-watchman, has 

painted an apple on a disk of cardboard so naturally that ata 


short distance from the eye it has been mistaken for the fruit 
itself. 





A ‘‘ Middle Ages” café in the Latin quarter of Paris is fitted 
with hangings, wainscotings, screens, seats, and tables, all in 
medizeval style. Women waiters would not come into the 
scheme, so the viler sex, as in most cafés, are the attendants. 





Something new for screens is a sheet of coarse canvas cov- 
ered with gold leaf, on which is painted a suitable design in oil, 
The one we saw is bound with broad bands of maroon velvet, 
and is suspended from a brass rod. It is just the thing to cover 
an ugly door or to light up a dark corner of a room. 





Miss Emmett, who, we are glad to know, is meeting with 
great success in china painting, has sent to the Decorative Art 
Society rooms a plaque on which she has painted in her best 
style the portrait of a lovely child. The composition of the pic- 
ture is excellent, and the coloring is in those delicate Boughton- 
ish tints with which this lady so loves to set her palette. 





An exhibition of decorative work is about being opened in 
Brooklyn under the management of Mrs. McCullem, Mrs. Way- 
land Hoyt, and. Mrs. James M. Hart, from the youthful class 
under the instruction of Miss de Golier, a New York artist. 
The Brooklyn students have been at work only since January 
last, the classes having originated from the Woman's Exchange, 
at No. 122 Atlantic Avenue, with which they are still associated. 
The class has been working exclusively from nature. 
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Some ingenious lady has covered a paper Japanese fan with a 
light corded silk, and has painted on it with rare fidelity charac- 
teristic Japanese designs; one side of the fan being divided 
diagonally, with one half tinted darker than the other and in- 
geniously stippled with silver paint or leaf. To any one at all 
clever in designing, this idea will suggest a variety of modifica- 
tions. 





The Ladies’ Art Association has recently changed its location 
in Broadway to No. 24 West Fourteenth Street. Its plan for the 
instruction of children in art was undertaken some months 
since, and bids fair to have a useful result in the practical course 
of ‘‘ training the eye to observe, the mind to conceive, and the 
hand to execute.”” In addition to two or three classes estab- 
lished at different localities in New York City, are others in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Winchester, Massachusetts. 





Amateur china painters living at a distance from an estab- 
lished kiln where they could have their work fired, should be 
grateful to Miss Nellie M. Ford, of Port Richmond, N. Y., for 
having invented a miniature kiln for firing small articles of deco- 
rated china in an ordinary kitchen stove or range. We have 
had it tested ourselves, and have also made inquiries at the 
rooms of the Society of Decorative Art as to the experience of 
those members who have used it, and in each case the result has 
been satisfactory. 


4.Among the novelties in decorative art are dress pockets 
made to match the costumes with which they are worn. At the 
Decorative Art Society's rooms there is a white-satin pocket, 
decorated with a pretty design of tangled buttercups in golden 
yellow, and green for the leaves and stalks, worked in tent stitch. 
There is a work-bag of black satin decorated with a Flaxman 
design in oil colors, As those familiar with this class of painting 
will know, the surface upon which the color is to be laid must 
first be coated with a preparation of ox-gall, which will prevent 
the colors running. The bag is lined with old gold satin and has 
gilt cords. 


mong the Dealers. 


REFORM IN STOVE MANUFACTURE.—There is no other 
such hideous article of furniture as the ordinary sheet-iron 
stove, with its wretched conventional decorations of flowers and 
human faces, which are about as suitable to its dead black sur- 
face as fresco work on a hog-pen. It is to be hoped that before 
next winter some enterprising manufacturer will have the fore- 
sight to construct something better suited to the improved ar- 
tistic taste of the community. People of taste will no longer 
tolerate the ungainly, comfortless iron cylinder that has hitherto 
dominated the home, and many have already returned to the 
old-fashioned fireplace, which can be ornamented with tiles 
and made cosey-looking with bright fender and andirons. The 
stove manufacturer who will recognize the expediency of en- 
gaging the services of a strictly first-class designer, whose work, 
by contrast, shall put to rout the old-fashioned ‘ decorations" — 
which soon will be as obsolete as the old-time chintzes and wall- 
papers—will certainly make a fortune. In the mean while we 
are grateful to the Ansonia Brass and Copper Company for 
contributing their mite in the direction of stove reforms. ‘Their 
corrugated stove platform, with its heavy figured ogee border, is 
a marked improvement on the sheet of zinc or copper upon 
which all stoves used to be placed ; it requires'no nailing to keep 
it in position or to prevent it curling at the edge, and the metal 
is thick enough to need no lining. The company have had 
much success from their experiment of nickel-plating sheet 
copper for stove-boilers or,reservoirs (which keeps these vessels 
from tarnishing), and they think of also nickel-plating these stove 
platforms, which we hope they will find it will pay them to do. 
Another forward step taken by the Ansonia Brass and Copper 
Company is the invention of rests to be placed under the feet 
of the stove for the purpose of raising it from the floor or plat- 
form. These rests are about three quarters of an inch thick, 
and, being covered with highly-polished metal, are ornamental 
as well as useful. 





Merely to look at the light, prettily-trimmed articles of furni- 
ture in the show windows of the Wakefield Rattan Company, in 
Broadway, is cooling to the senses this sultry weather. Nothing 
so suitable for summer use has been devised. Mr. George M. 
Dennis, treasurer of the company, a man of decidedly artistic 
tastes, is always thinking how some new article for use or orna- 
ment may be contrived out of this wond rfully yielding material. 
The bright Kurrachee rugs, which are used a good deal with 
rattan furniture, have a soft, velvety finish, and are very durable. 

Even manufacturers of refrigerators find it necessary to con- 
form to the general demand for the artistic in household furni- 
ture. Alexander M. Leslie, the maker of the “' Zero,"’ has them 
in black walnut and in ash in the Eastlake sideboard style, con- 
verting what was formerly a clumsy necessity into an article 
really of ornament. 


Messrs. Davis Collamore & Co. have a few specimens 
of the Chelsea-Derby ware such as are described on another 
page. The demand for this kind of ware is likely to be 
large in the fall, and Mr. Collamore, who is about to sail for 
Europe, intends to make a point in selecting a fine collection to 
bring home with him. 





* 


Messrs, }. Marsching & Co., who lately removed from 48 
John Street to more spacious offices at 21 Park Place, have a 
capital assortment of artists’ materials and every requisite for 
china decoration. 

















DELFT FAIENCE. 
ITTLE is generally known about the beau- 
tiful faience of Delft, even by ama- 





teurs who make artistic pottery a 
study; and some recent publica- 
tions, so excellent in many respects, 
as Miss Young’s ‘‘ Ceramic Art” for 
instance, supply only the most 
scanty information on the subject. 
This is strange, inasmuch as the 
ware of Delft can claim, perhaps, 
preéminence over all other Euro- 
pean fafences for the fineness of its paste, its vividness 
of color, whiteness of enamel, sonority and delicacy of 
touch, 

Delft is a city in Holland, founded by Gobert ‘‘le 
Bossu,” Duke of Lower Lorraine, who con- 
quered the country in 1089, It is full of his- 
torical souvenirs which must awaken the most 
contrasting reflections in the mind of the tour- 
ist. On the walls of the ‘‘ Prinsenhof” are 
still to be seen the marks of the bullets which 
sent William the Silent to his death; there are 
the busy and noisy docks;with their forests 
of shipping, and there, also—what is more 
interesting to the art amateur—are the many 
houses of the great china decorators who have 
made the city famous. In 1515 Delft was the 
most populous town in Holland, but the num- 
ber of its inhabitants is now reduced to 20,000, 
About the close of the seventeenth century it 
had no less than forty-three factories of faience, 
and there was hardly a house in or around the 
city which was not externally decorated with 
home-made placques and internally over- 
crowded with pottery of the same ware. The 
art amateur experiences, however, a great 
disappointment in wandering about the town and finding 
that of all of these factories, nothing remains but asign on 
the door of a shabby house ; some ruins of a factory for- 
merly calied ‘‘ The Porcelain Bottle,” and an aged pot- 


ter, a stray being, as it were, ina strange world. His sur- 
prise, tov, is increased at this total absence of souvenirs 
of the potter’s industry when he is informed that it was 
no longer ago than 1850 that the last baking furnace 
ceased to blaze. The Delft faience, although much in 
use, seems to have been appreciated hardly anywhere 
before that time. In none of the celebrated china collec- 
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DECORATED IN BLUE CAMAIEU. 
IN THE COLLECTION OF PAUL GARNAULT, PARIS. 


Fig. 2.—'* GRAND PLAT 


tions of Europe, such as the Sommerard and the Sauva- 
geot, was there to be found any specimens of the ware. 
The Hollanders themselves, seemingly, were unaware of 
the value of the artistic treasures in their possession. 
Jacquemart says that, in a journey he made in 1852 
through the country, he failed to find a single collection 
of Delft, and that whenever he happened to mention the 


name, he ‘‘aroused more surprise than enthusiasm.” 
Up to last year when Henry Havard published his ‘‘His- 
toire de la Faience de Delft,” the information which the 
world possessed about this kind of pottery was most in- 
complete and erroneous; even recent books on the sub- 
ject helping to perpetuate former misconceptions. 

The date of the first manufacture of Delft ware is un- 
known. Hadyn, in his ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates,” fixes the 
year as 1310, and Miss Young, in her ‘‘ Ceramic Art,” 
has adopted the same date. Demmin, in his ‘‘ Manual 
of the Lover of Porcelain,” puts it at between the years 
1450 and 1515. Mistaking ordinal numbers for dates, 
Mr. Demmin believed he had seen pieces of Delft bearing 









Fig. 1.—1MITATION OF JAPANESE WARE IN BLUE CAMAIEU, 
IN THE COLLECTION OF PAUL GARNAULT, PARIS, 


the mark of 1450, and—on what authority we know not— 
he says that in 1580 Delft was already known by the 
English as ‘‘the parent of pottery.” By the evidence of 
documents, however, from which there is no appeal, Mon- 
sieur Havard shows that the date cannot have been earlier 
than 1600, and that all previous reckonings have no foun- 
dation infact. Herman Pieterz, a name wholly unknown 
in modern times until recently, was the promoter of the 
ceramic industry at Delft ; and in future histories of cer- 
amics he will take his proper rank among the 
best of the china painters of Europe. The 
student of pottery is undoubtedly familiar 
with some specimen of those curious faiences 
bearing French inscriptions and decorated 
with types taken from French comedies and 
popular traditions, which Jacquemart, as Rio- 
creux before him, attributed to Claude Révé- 
rend and supposed were productions of a fac- 
tory established at Paris in accordance with 
the letters patent granted to that artist by 
Louis XIV, April 21, 1664. It is now 
proved beyond a doubt that these faiences 
are not French, but real Delft, and chiefly 
the work of Aegestyn Reygens, who opened 
a factory at Delft in 1663. 

The first potters who settled at Delft were 
Germans, and their flower, fruit, and leaf deco- 
ration recall the style of the Niirnberg artists. 
The faiences of Delft ought not to be classed 
as high as some enthusiasts would place them, and 
assuredly not as low as the prejudice and ignorance a 
others would rank them. The old Italian faiences are 
inferior to them in form, but for beauty of decoration 
they have hardly ever been excelled. And, if from the 
realm of pure esthetics we descend to the domain of xs- 
thetics applied to industry, the scale turns in favor of Delft. 
The artists of that industrial center may have had rivals at 
Rouen and Nevers, at Dresden and Urbin in regard to 
other qualities ; but their works were surpassed by none 
in variety and excellence of form, of style of decoration, 
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and whiteness of enamel. We have seen specimens of 
Delft designed in hatching, a style of drawing which it 
seems impossible to produce on dry paste. Hatching is 
the manner of shading by straight or curved lines crossing 
each other. From the factories of Delft there have been is- 
sued imitations of Japanese and Chinese ware in blueand 
white, such as will stand comparison with the best of the 
Eastern originals, An excellent example is afforded in 
our illustration, Fig. 1, of a plate in blue camaieu from 
the collection of Mons. Garnault of Paris. Camaieu dec- 
oration consists in modeling in slight relief on the sur- 
face of the clay and then covering the piece with a colored 
transparent glaze, ‘‘ When this runs,” says Mr. Frédéric 
Vors, in his recent little book, ‘‘ Bibelots and Curios,” 
‘*it naturally runs thickest in the deepest hollows, and 
on cooling produces charming graded tints from the high 
reliefs, from which it seems to have been wiped off, to 
the lower parts which appear in deep shadow.” 
It is called camaieu from its cameo-like effects. 
Figures 2 and 3, also specimens of blue ca- 
maieu, are good examples of that fancy and ara- 
besque decoration which is best suited to the 
purposes of china ornamentation, and which 
we strongly recommend above all other styles 
to the art amateur, who should bear in mind 
that, however beautifully executed, landscapes, 
figures, and, to an extent, flowers, are out of 
place on plates, soup-tureens, and other dinner- 
table articles. 

The beautiful polychromatic decorations of 
the artists of Delft, of which we furnish char- 
acteristic illustrations, must not be overlooked. 
They have all the glow and grace peculiar to 
the Japanese, combined with the charm of de- 
sign of the finest Persian and Rouen wares, 
Figures 4 and 5 are good examples of poly- 
chromatic Delft, but, of course, much of the 
beauty of effect of the originals is lost in their 
reproduction in black and white. The landscape 
placques, with figures by Jean Asselyn, are perhaps 
the most highly-finished things of their kind; though 
far more vigorous, they remind one of the faiences of 
to-day by Pinard, who sells his plates for as much as 
$120 apiece. The animals painted in polychromatic 
colors by Pier Viseer, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century,were all painted ‘‘surcri” (before firing) or, more 
properly speaking, after the piece has come out of the 
bath containing the glaze. Great care is needed for this 
method of decoration (which is called by the French, 
‘*émaux au grand feu”), hence the high prices such pieces 
command. The surface of the glaze being rough and 
gritty, the even distribution of color calls for the exercise 





Fig. 3.—PLATE DECORATED IN BLUE CAMAIEU. 
IN THE MUSEE DE CLUNY, 


of unusual skill; the color, once applied, cannot be re- 
moved, and consequently no false touch of the brush can 
be corrected ; the colors are apt to run and spread 
and mix, when the piece is passed through the intense 
heat required to vitrify the glaze; and, finally, the range of 
metallic colors that can stand the high temperature to 
which the process of vitrifying the glaze necessarily ex- 














poses them, is very limited, and the effect is accordingly 
obtainable only with great difficulty. The durability of 
this kind of decoration, however, is incomparably superior 
to all others. Pier Viseer was such a master in this kind 
of work, that he may be said to have been without a 
rival. The Bible has furnished an infinite number of sub- 
jects to the artists of Delft, who have also produced a 
charming variety of marine and landscape designs. A fine 
specimen of the two latter combined is afforded by the 
soup-tureen shown in our illustration, Fig. 6, which comes 
from the collection of M. John F. Loudon, at The Hague. 
Van de Meer, Berghem, and William Van de Velde, also 
acquired a great reputation in this field. 

Delft ware is easily distinguished from any other kind 
of pottery, and even from good imitations of its own kind 
by its lightness and sonority. Old specimens of the faYence 
are very scarce, and their price has increased a hundred- 
fold within the last twenty years. It will be noticed that 
the lower surface of the white enamel with which they are 
coated, in many cases shows irregularities in the form of 
worm-holes, as though the grease of the clay, or some air 
bubble, had at certain points interfered with the enamel’s 
evenly adhering to the plate. MAuvRICE Mauris. 


OUR PLAQUE DESIGN. 





THE original design for a plaque, which we give in 
Plate IJ. of our supplement, may be done in one firing 
by the experienced china-painter ; but the student had bet- 
ter do it in two firings. The head and throat of the birds 
may be capucine red (‘‘ rouge capucine’’) ; the breasts white 
of the plate, shaded with ivory black (‘‘ noir d’ivoire’’) ; the 
back and tail feathers dark brown (‘‘ brun rouge riche’’) ; 
the feet gray. The foreground foliage should be grass 
green (‘‘ vert No. 5 pré’’) shaded with dark brown, accord- 
ing to the design. Paint the right-hand foliage orange 
yellow (“‘ orange jaune’’); it may be shaded with grass-green 
or brown. The twigs are dark brown. 

Paint the butterfly capucine red and ivory black, accord- 
ing to the shading of the design. For the first firing, lay 
in your background, beginning with cobalt blue for the sky 
and softening it down with ivory yellow to produce the 
effect of sunrise. Then paint in the mountains in light pur- 
ple (carmine and blue), dissolving into apple green (‘‘ vert 
de pomme’’) for the distant foliage. Use for the right-hand 
foliage orange yellow, shading. it with green as indicated 
already, andcontinue with the green for the rest of the 
foliage. Then do the red parts of the picture, and complete 
for the first firing, with the brown for the birds, the twigs 
and shading of parts of the foliage. The color should all 
be laid on lightly. . The use of the ivory black (thinned for 
gray) for the shading of the bird’s breast and feet, and strong 
for parts of the butterfly and the more defined hues in the 
plumage and the foliage, will complete the picture, which 
is now ready for the second firing. 

A Japanese design of birds is also given in Plate II. It 
is especially suitable for a tile, but may be used for a vari- 
ety of decoration purposes, 


THE LATEST PORCELAIN FASHION. 


THE latest fashion in cups and saucers and plates is the 
revival of the curious ware known to our grandfathers as 
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Fic. 4.—TEAPOT, POLYCHROME DECORATION. 
IN THE COLLECTION OF COLEUT JOURDE, PARIS, 


‘* Chelsea-Derby”’ and ‘‘ Crown Derby.’’ The paste is fine 
and compact, the glaze even and clear, the color brilliant 
and well balanced, and when applied by hand it is done 
with skill and care. For a time the Derby factory re- 
mained closed, and it is only a few years ago that the revi- 
val of the taste for ceramics caused the works to be re- 
opened, and they stand to-day as high as any of the mure 
ambitious factories. 

The reputation of the Derby craftsmen in the shops of 
England was at one time so great, that it led to the saying 
among potterymen that ‘‘a Derby man has an extra 
wheel.’’ The Derby China manufacture was founded by 
William Duesbury in about 1755. He had been brought 
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up in Staffordshire and was probably attracted to Derby, 
which was then doing a good silk trade, by the quantity of 
coarse clays and coal that were to be found in the neigh- 
borhood. In the latter half of the eighteenth century—at 
the time of the establishment of the English manufactures 
ot porcelain—it had become a profitable trade, and was car- 
ried on in nearly all the art centres of Europe. The Meis- 
sen factory in Germany, under the patronage of the king 
of Saxony and that of Vienna, under Theresa and the Em- 
peror Joseph; the Furstenburg and the Nymphenburg 
factories, patronized by Maximilian Joseph ; Florence, and 
near it Doccia in northern Italy ; Naples, with the Capo 
di Monte China, under Charles III. ; St. Cloud, Vincennes, 
Chantilly, in which Louis XV. took interest, and many 





Fic. 5.—BOTTLE, POLYCHROME DECORATION. 


others were producing works of well-deserved reputation. 
At that time Chelsea and Bow furnished wares of artistic 
value, but they soon discontinued. Duesbury bought the 
piant at both places, and some of the best hands were 
transferred to Derby with the best of the moulds and mod- 
els. This was in 1770, or shortly afterwards, The Chel- 
sea works continued for some time longer—ten years 
about—but were ultimately removed to Derby. This ac 
counts for the name often used of Chelsea-Derby ware. 

Long before his death, Duesbury had raised the Derby 
China to such a degree of excellence, that both for quality 
and artistic decoration it was equal to anything of the kind 
produced at that time in England. Among its patron the 
works counted not only the nobility but royalty, for nu- 
merous orders were given by George III. and Queen Char- 
ldtte at an early period of their reign. The king paid the 
manufactory a visit in 1773, and since then the crown has 
been added to the factory mark, and the ware called 
‘*Crown’”’ Derby. 

William Duesbury died in 1786. His son, 
also named William, was his successor. He 
had inherited his father’s talents, and under 
his management the work of the factory 
reached its highest point of excellence. In 
consequence of ill health he took into partner- 
ship a Mr. Michael Kean—an artist of merit. 
The second Duesbury died in 1797, and as 
his son was only ten years old, Kean carried 
on the business for some time under the 
name of ‘‘ Duesbury & Kean.”’ 

In 1809 the Derby China Factory was ad- 
vertised for sale, and in 1511 became the pro- 
perty of Robert Bloor. But Bloor went too 
far ; for he had all the lightly injured pieces 
—such occur in no small quantity in the first 
firing of porcelain—which had accumulated, 
decorated and sold at auction all over the 
United Kingdom. This robbed the ware of 
its previous prestige. In 1828 Mr. Robert 
Bloor became insane, and the factory dragged 
on till 1848, when it was finally closed. 

FREDERIC VorRs. 


POTTERY DECORATION. 


THE short time that painting on pottery has been prac- 
tised in this country will warrant the most elementary re- 
marks on this subject, so long as they may hint at methods 
not given in the different publications on china painting, 
or may help to simplify them. 

Most of the writers confuse the pupil by troublesome 
details as to what to use and what to avoid, and dwell on the 
utter impossibility of any good being done without the 
strictest cleanliness. This latter is very well so far as 


rose color, cafmine, and other very delicate colors are con- 
cerned ; but greens, browns, orange, and all colors neces- 
sary for foliage, stems, earth, etc., may be mixed and 
brought as near as possible, before burning, to the desired 
tint. Even reds where the French colors are used may 
be introduced amongst greens, etc., to give autumnal or 
faded tints. 

The great want noticeable in pottery decoration is origi- 
nality, and when this 7s shown there is generally a lack of 
simplicity. To decorate should be to improve. 

Notice first the form of vase or other article, and let the 
A flowing line should 
Large pieces ghould 


ornament be suitable to its form. 
never be carried over angular forms. 
have bold, decided, and plain decoration ; at the same time 
a lighter spray or ornament may entwine and give grace 
and richness to the work. = 

Let all pieces be painted, if possible, to suit the position 
they are to fill. A large plaque or vase when wanted sim 
ply to give color in a retired corner, or to improve other 
surroundings, should be treated very simply ; for elaborate 
work would destroy its object. Other pieces for nearer 
inspection should be done with the greatest care, equally 
in giving requisite detail and avoiding all finicalness. 
Cups and saucers and other articles coming immediately 
against the eye may receive more finish ; but care must 
be taken that the effect of color when they are laid on the 
table is good. Strictly natural forms and colors in detail 
should not be introduced, as the appearance of relief is bet 
ter avoided. Never forget that it is decoration of a flat, 
smooth surface, and pottery. A picture effect can more 
easily be gained in oil or water colors, and the risk in 
burning pottery unfits it for this branch of art. 

Let the pupil, who is supposed to be able to draw, make 
as many studies from nature as possible, either in mono- 
chrome or colors, but in all cases give the peculiar charac- 
teristics of plant or flower, and notice the color of sur- 
roundings when they grow. A brilliant flower alone 
painted on a piece would be objectionable. Nature never is 
The most dazzling flowers are 
Deep or olive toned leaves and 


obtrusive in color or form. 
balanced by sombre stem. 
the earth from which they spring all tend to subdue and 
render the whole harmonious and beautiful. 

Splendid effects in color are best gained by economy, 
and all waste is bad art. 

The practice of copying from bad examples is most bane- 
ful. If the pupil will take a simple spray of leaves, 
natural ; first get the ‘‘ block”’ 
the more accurate drawing, noticing well the joints and 
opening of leaves ; then take his palate, which, it is to be 
hoped, is not too clean, and put in the local colors of stem 


or general disposition ; then 


and leaves ; the simplicity of nature will be evident, especi- 
ally in color, and will be in striking contrast with many of 
After a little 
practice the pupil will be able to take almost any plant or 
storing all memor- 

These will provea 
student for the time 
spent on them ; to say nothing of the pleasure of making 


the works to be found in the various stores. 


flower, and no time should be lost in 
anda and sketches for future reference. 
source of profit, and will well repay the 





Fic. 6.- 
IN THE COLLECTION OF 


SOUP TUREEN IN POLYCHROME AND GILT, 


JOHN F, LOUDON. 


one’s own designs, instead of pirating those of other per- 
sons—a practice unblushingly resorted to by so many. 
In closing these remarks I would advise those who have 
ability and perseverance to practise much in one color, so 
as to get thorough control of their brushes, especially of 
the larger ones; afterwards keep to low tones, getting 
effects with subtle coloring, not with positive color ; avoid 
getting the work muddy by repeated painting, remember- 
ing all the time that they are enamels you are using, and 
will, mostly, burn out some little ; and yet do not get the 
paints on too thickly, for beyond a certain strength, thick- 
ness does not deepen the tints, but produces bad results 
which are irremediable. Joun BENNETT. 
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ACE-MAKING in imita- 
tion of *‘ old point’’ isthe 
most recent fashion in 
art-needlework. In our 
supplement this month 
will be found the copy 
of a beautiful specimen 
of old point-lace, taken 
by means of photogra- 

phy from the original in the South Kensington 
Museum. By the aid of the skeleton diagram which 
accompanies it, the amateur at all proficient in lace- 
making will understand at a glance how to reproduce 
the specimen with needle and thread. But as we desire 
that our instructions in this branch of art needle- 
work shall especially be useful to novices, we will as- 
sume that the reader knows nothing about the subject 
and proceed to give the fullest details for a first lesson 
in lace-making, availing ourselves freely of the experi- 
ence of Miss Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins, of London, as 
given in her capital little book on lace-making. 
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Having procured the necessary materials, viz., linen 
thread, linen lace braid, cord and good needles, select 
a braid of the width indicated by the pattern, and tack 
it firmly on to the pattern between the parallel lines. 
Where a fulness is caused at either edge of the braid by 
the curves, whip over the edge of the braid, and thus 
draw it to the shape. Where two braids come in con- 
tact, sew them finely but firmly together by the outer 
threads. 

All the varied stitches with which the scrolls are 
filled, and all the bars or ‘‘ brides’’ are produced by 
button-hole-stitch, worked (as in embroidery) from /eft 
to right, and each row below the other. Bearing this 
rule in mind, it is easy for every worker to originate 
fresh varieties of stitches during the progress of her work. 

Venetian or Spanish Rose Point is to be copied with- 
out the introduction of any braid. A series of threads 
(or if preferred a fine cord) should be tacked on to the 
pattern, following the exact outline of every scroll, and 
afterwards sewn over, the intervening space being filled 
entirely with button-hole-stitch. Attach a needleful 
of thread firmly to the outline threads or cord at the 
right-hand side, carry it tightly across the space to the 
left-hand side and attach it there, then work a row of 
button-hole-stitch very small and even, taking each 
stitch through the outline of the scroll, and including 
in it the thread that is fastened across. Continue to 
work other rows in the same manner until the scroll is 
filled up. Observe that these rows of stitches generally 
run in a horizontal direction with regard to the whole 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 


piece of lace, as though the work had been executed as 
far as possible whilst retaining it in its ultimate intended 
position towards the beholder. 

Another method of rendering this filling-in stitch still 
more close and perfect is to be seen in Fig. 2. After 
fastening the thread across, and working the first row 
of close button-hole-stitch over it, form the second and 
subsequent rows by taking each stitch through the 
close threads of each stitch in the row above, instead of 
through the loops between the stitches. This causes 
the stitches to be more square and firm, but in very 
fine work it adds considerably to the time and care oc- 
cupied. It will of course be understood that in all 
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these diagrams the stitches are greatly magnified and 
separated in order to make the working intelligible. 
After practising the foregoing stitches, Fig. 3 will easily 
be uiderstood without further explanation and after 
working that, the fair lace-maker will perceive that by 
increasing the number of stitches to four or five and 
shortening the loops, a chessboard pattern is produced ; 
and that by shortening the stitches and lengthening the 
loops a dotted network is made. Another variety is 
shown in Fig. 4. Work a loose button-hole-stitch all 
round the interior of the scroll ; for second and subse- 
quent rows, take each stitch through the loop above, 
and then knot it, by passing the needle a second time 
through the same loop, and drawing it tight before 
commencing another stitch. This construction may 
again be changed by working the second row and 
knots between the two threads of the button-hole-stitch, 
as shown in Fig. 5; but for this square network it is 
necessary to make the loops much longer than in any of 
the stitches previously described. Bars or ‘* brides’ 
are made by working very tight button-hole-stitches 
round cne thread (or more) that has Leen fastened 
across from one scroll to another. If bars are required 
broad and flat, fasten two or more threads across, 
and then darn them together instead of button-hole- 
stitching. 


OUR ART-NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 


THE design of cat-tails and marigolds for a lam- 
brequin or bracket strip, shown in Plate III of our 
supplement, it will be noticed is made to match the 
design for a portiére strip given in the supplement 
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Fig. 3. 

of our first number. We would have stated then, 
had we been informed of the fact when we purchased 
it, that the latter was original with Mrs. C. Wheeler, 
Vice-President of the New York Society of Decora- 
tive Art, the impress of whose excellent taste is now 
found on very many articles of furniture and decora- 
tion in daily use. Indeed, it may safely be said that 
no one person has done more practical service to- 
ward advancing the objects of the society in improv- 
ing the artistic taste of the community than has this 
lady, and she is most ably seconded by Miss Wheeler, 
her daughter. 

But little expianation of the designs in Plate IV 
is necessary. Those skilled in art-needlework will 
see at once that most of them aremade to be worked 
in satin stitch. Any of the designs, however, can 
also be done in outline by plain back-stitching in silk 
or fast-colored embroidery cotton, which can be ob- 
tained at any of the better class of notion stores. 

The monograms given in Plate IV have been 
chosen at the individual requests of some of our 
readers, and, in presenting them, we wish to say that 
regular subscribers to THE ART AMATEUR are at 
liberty to send us such combinations of letters as 
they desire for their own monograms, and we will 
cheerfully furnish the designs in the succeeding is- 
sues of our magazine free of charge. Of course only 
a limited number of these can be given each month, 
and applications will have to be taken in the order 
they are received. By this means we do not doubt 
that in a little while, by reference to our files, any 
combination of two letters may be had. 


HOW TO WASH LACE. 


WASHING valuable lace should be a labor of love. 
Time and patience are important requisites to do it 
well, and it comes especially within the province of the 


gentlewomen who possess it. A long wooden board, 
say two yards py one, will be necessary for deep floun- 
ces. For smaller pieces, one yard by half a yard will 
suffice, but the larger size is preferable, as several pieces 
can be cleaned on it at the same time. The board 
must be covered with thick flannel and slightly stuffed, 
to form a sort of cushion. A good supply of fine long 
lace pins with small round heads will be required, as 
well as an ivory punch or an ivory knitting needle, with 
a round point, a lobster’s claw, or a dog’s tooth. Be- 
fore washing, the yellow stains sometimes observable 
in old laces should be removed by placing the discol- 
ored portion on a hot iron, covered with linen moistened 
with a solution of oxalic acid; the lace should after- 
wards be steeped in lukewarm water. Tepid water ex- 
pels the starch or stiffening, hot water shrinks the 
thread, whilst cold water sets the dirt. Having well 
soaked the lace, wash it in a lather of the purest white 
soap and lukewarm water. This must be done with 
great delicacy of touch, and rubbing must not be at- 





Fig. 4. 


tempted ; it must be merely dabbed or patted, and 
pressed between the hands gently to and fro in the 
water. When the dirt is well out, rinse it several times 
in lukewarm water, and if*any stiffness is required pass 
it through water just sweetened with the finest sugar- 
candy. In drying, the moisture must be expelled by 
gentle pressure ; hand-wringing must never be resorted 
to for any of the finer makes of lace. Net should be 
washed in a lather of fine soap and warm water, then 
dipped in water very slightly blued, and again dipped 
in either sugar and water, weak starch, or gum arabic 
and water. It must be pinned out to dry after being 
well clapped with the hand. This clapping is one of 
the great secrets of clear-starching. Nothing clears 
nets, muslins, etc., better, for it removes the sticky por- 
tion of the stiffening matter without lessening its crisp- 
ness. Net should be ironed on the wrong side with a 
very hot iron, which brings up the stiffness ; but iron- 
ing renders tarlatan limp. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER WORK. 


By the time the present number of THE ART 
AMATEUR reaches our lady readers in their summer 
retreats many of them, doubtless, will already be 
engaged upon crewels and crash, devising articles of 
embroidery to be used for decoration on their return 
home in the fall, and many, probably, are already at 
work on intended Christmas presents or contribu- 





Fig. 5. 


tions to church fairs. Perhaps some suggestions for 
the application of the fashionable embroidery work 
may be acceptable. 

Anti-macassars, or ‘‘tidies,’’ for a long time 
made exclusively in white cotton crochet and knit- 
ting, are executed now in crash or coarse towelling. 
Then there are cushions—apparently the favorite 
objects for embroidery decoration—dress-pockets, 
footstools, curtains, chairs, lambrequins, and por- 
tiéres. Curtains usually only have the borders 
embroidered, but portiéres are sometimes em- 
broidered all over. The reason for this is that a 
full light often falls on the latter, whereas only the 

















edges of window-curtains are exposed to the light. 
Miniature curtains, such as are hung over the open 
shelves of cabinets and étagéres, may be embroidered 
to match the window-curtains and portiére, but 
should be of richer material and more 
elaborately worked, for they are for closer 
inspection. Standing screens in frames, 
banner screens, and miniature banner 
screens on gilt stands, to keep the light of 
a lamp from the eyes, are good objects for 
embroidery decoration. The miniature 
screens should be of rich silk, tastefully 
lined and artistically finished. 

Crash, linen, and cretonne appliqué are 
most appropriate materials for bedroom 
decoration. Toilet covers, toilet . mats, 
night-dress cases, bed-covers, and watch- 
pockets afford abundant material for the 
clever needlewoman. 

For presents and fairs there are suitable 
for embroidery a host of such articles as 
penwipers, sachets, scent-bags, smoking- 
caps, tobacco-pouches, letter-cases, 
cosies, doyleys, and five-o’clock tea-cloths. 
Working aprons of white linen, made with a bib, 
are embroidered in crewels, and look very pretty. 
Children’s summer dresses in crash and twilled cot- 
ton may with propriety be embroidered in crewels, but 
only one color in one or two shades should be used. 

Crewel work may also be suitably applied to pony 
phaeton carriage-wraps made of crash, the embroi- 
dery running around the edges, which afterwards are 
bound together with the lining with strong braid of 
a color harmonizing with that of the embroidery. 
The crash should be of a dark shade, the colors 
quiet, and the design some neat pattern of vine, hop, 
or ivy leaves. Coats for pet dogs are also worked 
in crewels, in some cases with very gorgeous effect. 


LACE-MAKING IN AMERICA. 


THE only attempt to establish a Lace School in this 
country that I have met with in the ten years that I have 
been engaged as a fashion writer and journalist in 
New York, was that made by Mrs. Esther Carter, a 
Honiton lace-worker, and a genuine artist and enthusi- 
ast in this graceful handicraft, about seven years ago. 
Mrs. Carter’s enterprise has been only partially suc- 
cessful. But the various specimens of pillow and point 
lace that I have seen grow into art forms of the rarest 
type in her hands and those of her pupils convince me 
that of all the arts which sprang into new life in Europe 
in the thirteenth century, this beautiful and truly femi- 
nine one is destined, in course of time, to reach a won- 
drous degree of perfection in this country. 

In the small room where I first found this lady and 
her students at work, I saw in their hands productions of 
not only most of the modern laces of Europe, but also 
reproductions of the rarest old points of Venice, Alen- 
gon and Argentan—even some pieces of that wondrous 
old lace, point d’ Angleterre, whose origin it is impossi- 
ble to discover. 

The only genuine piece of old point d’ Angleterre that 
probably ever came to America was among the laces 
of that Russian lady, Madame Fraloff, who lost a 
fabulous amount of laces, all of them her personal 
wardrobe effects, on her way from New York to 
Niagara, several years ago. A barbe of point 
d’Angleterre left by the Russian lady after her de- 
parture for Europe supplied the design from which 
Mrs. Carter’s specimen of old point d’Angleterre 
was made. 

However, it must not be supposed that all the 
work done in America in the way of lace-making is 
of so high an artistic value as the piece I mention for 
corroboration of my theory. Most of the laces pro- 
duced as yet in this country are crude performances 
compared with the works of the finest lace artists of 
Europe. For the best examples of what Europe 
has produced in lace of late years, the reader is re- 
ferred to two specimens in the lace department of 
A. T. Stewart & Co. They were made expressly for 
the ex-Empress Eugenie, and are probably the most 
remarkable as well as perfect examples of high art 
in lace that have ever been known. One of these 


pieces isa dress, the other is a shawl. The last is a col- 
ored silk Brussels point shawl, a triangle of creamy white 
diamond-shaped pieces joined together for a ground, 
upon which glow the forms, colors, and shades of from 
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fifty to a hundred’ flowers of the most gorgeous colors 
and delicate'tints; The web is as fine as the spider’s 


most attenuated thread, yet as strong and elastic as 
as fresh to-day as they 


horse-hair. The colors are 





(LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY,) 


were six years ago. In fact, they are as fast as the 
colors imbedded under the glaze of a piece of Gien 


faience — unfading, indestructible. Probably no finer 





CARNIVAL LACE, (LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.) 


artistic lace production than this will ever again be 
made in Europe, and centuries must pass ere we can 
hope to see such a creation in America. 





(LATE RENAISSANCE STY LE.) 


VENETIAN RAISED POINT. 


In this country lace-making will not be born of ruder 
forms of needlework, as it was in Europe. We shall 
build upon the perfected models of the past in this art, 
as we hope to do in all other arts. Art is in its infan- 
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cy in every respect and in every department as yet in 
America. 

As all high art is an emanation of religious feeling, 
and as no art becomes high until it has ceased to be 
domestic and has passed as an occupation 
into the hands of those, as a class, whose 
souls are deeply imbued with religious affec- 
tion, so lace-making in this country must pass 
through gradations, as it did in Europe, ere 
perfection of design, form and execution can 
be attained. 

I claim for the beautiful art of lace-making 
that it is as truly an emanation of religious 
affection in the feminine artist soul, which 
found no other method of expression than the 
work of the needle and lace pillow, as that the 
productions of the pencils of Fra Angelico, 
Fra Bartolomeo Guido and Michael Angelo are 
the productions of high art. Corroborative 
of my position are the specimens of lace and 
open cut works, ticellas, and drawn works illus- 
trating this paper, with the dates attached to 
each specimen. 
forms of beauty were produced at the period 


It will be seen that the highest 


when religious enthusiasm was at its highest point in 
Europe. And, arguing from analogy, I reasonably 
conclude that when centuries have swept over this con- 
tinent, obliterating some marks of civilization only to 
produce others, that then, when imitative art shall al- 
most have expired, then, and only then, will come the 
birth of real high art in America, and along with it a 
renaissance of lace lore, the perfection of that art 
which 
Catholic, the other Protestant—Saint Francois Regis 
and Uttman, Etterlain, the first 
worker of the Saxon Hartz Mountains, who, if she is 


has given two lace saints to Europe — one 


Barbara née lace- 
not canonized by ecclesiastical law, certainly is, at least, 
in the memory of those famous haunted mountains in 
Germany. In the old town of Annaberg Barbara 
sleeps, while her descendants come from year to year 
to read the inscript'o» engraved upon her humble tomb : 
‘** Here lies Bar 
whose invention 
Hartz Mountain 


an. Died 14 January, 1575, 


the benefactress of the 


** An active mind, a fi 
Bring blessings down 


ART needlework, in many respects not unlike 
our fashionable ladies are now doing, must have been 
extensively practised by the Jews in the days of the 
Bible. They probably first learned it in Egypt, where 
much of their civilization was acquired. We 
detailed description of the embroidery of the Ark ; and 
the chief embroiderer, Aholiah, is mentioned by name, 
‘*a cunning workman, and an embroiderer in blue and 
purple and scarlet and fine linen.’’ The curtains of the 
Tabernacle were of fine-twined linen, blue, purple, and 
scarlet, and embroidered with cherubim ef * cunning 
The sacerdotal garments of Aaron and his son 


have a 


work,”’ 
were also richly decorated: *‘ Upon the hems pome- 
granates of blue and purple, scarlet and twined linen.”’ 
‘** And they made bells of pure gold, and put the bells 
between the pomegranates upon the hem of the robe.”’ 
Tyre was noted for its art-needlework productions, 
The prophet Ezekiel apostrophizes it in these words : 
‘* Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude 
of the wares of thy making; they occupied in thy 
fairs with emeralds, and purple and broidered work, 
and fine linen, and coral and agate.’’ ‘‘ Dedan was 
thy merchant in precious clothes for chariots. Haran 
and Cannech, and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, 
Asshur, and Chilmal, were thy merchants in all sorts 
of things, in blue cloths and broidered work, and 
chests of rich apparel, bound with cords, and made 
of cedar, among thy merchandise.’’ That Tyre also 
imported art needlework is shown by the following : 
‘“* Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt was 
that which thou spreadedst forth to be thy sail ; and 
blue and purple from the isles of Elisha was that 
which covered thee.”’ 
which the prophet denounces here were probably 
very similar in design, if not in execution, to those 
now found in our fashionable drawing-rooms. In 
the song in which Deborah celebrates the victory 
over Sisera, she makes the mother of Sisera ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Have they not sped? Have they not divided 
their prey? . to Sisera a prey of divers colors, 
of divers colors of needlework on both sides, meet for 
the necks of them that take the spoil.”’ 


‘Yhe pillows and cushions 





AMATEUR TAXIDERMY. 


S an art, Taxidermy is strictly of 
modern inception. The Greek 
words which make the designation 
—meaning “‘arrangement,’’ and 
‘* skin’’—express, collectively, its 
essential nature: the arrangement 
or manipulation of the skins of ani- 
mals; practically, the removal 
and preservation of skins, which 
are either placed, unmounted, in 
cabinets, for examination and 
study ; or subjected to the more 
complex arrangement of stuffing, 
mounting, and adjusting as near as possible to counter- 
feit nature's likeness, and to express the characteristic 
habits of the individual. 

Taxidermy in America dates from about the year 
1828. Atthis time an Englishman, named Scudder, 
established a museum in the City Fall Park, on Cham- 
bers Street, in New York, where the first work of this 
nature was done in this country. 

The most successful American follower of this art, 
John G. Bell, is yet living. He was taught by Scudder, 
and was afterwards instrumental in the establishment 
of the Old Peale Museum. Mr. Bell was contemporary 
with Audubon and Wilson during the active labors of 
those naturalists, and accompanied the former in his 
notable field journeys in the Far West. The perfection 
to which Mr. Bell has brought his art is seen in the 
collection of humming-birds, the wild turkey, and 
many of the fine quadrupeds in the museum in Central 
Park. 

Taxidermy calls for peculiar abilities. To be emi- 
nent in +',« art one must possess such faculties as will 
naturaily place him higher. He must have the artistic 
faculty. It is not enough that he perform the simple 
mechanical manipulations : many. such are known all 
over the land, and many such_ produce pleasing 
work ; but there are higher possibilities. 

Charles Waterton, the English naturalist, gave a 
potent impetus to the work. The late Jules Verreaux, 
of France, may be said to have shown in its widest 
sense its artistic capabilities. The latter has executed 
work that is fairly entitled to rank abreast with that of 
the higher plastic art. An eye for modelling is requisite 
for this attainment. After the skin is preserved, and 
ready for mounting, the more the operator is possessed 
of the faculty that makes the sculptor, the nearer he 











will succeed in modelling skins that express the char- 
acteristic habits of position. The best examples of 
Jules Verreaux are, fortunately, in our American Mu- 
seum, in Central Park. The anatomical accuracy, as 
well as the artistic handling, of his work is well worthy 
of study by any who desire to excel in the art. 

The details of the best work are considerable: the 
eyes are carefully made in glass, and the characteristic 


shapes of pupils and canthi, and color of irides are 


shown. 
Some of the most remarkable work with birds was 


sent several years since tothe American Museum by the ~ 


late Dr. Kaup, of Germany. The attitude of singing, 
mouth open and wings drooped, is seen to perfection. 

Desirable as it is that this art should attain all that 
is possible in the artistic and esthetic sense, yet it is 
quite within the reach of the amateur operator to be- 
come skilled in the various manipulations required, and 
an ordinary amount of mechanical ability will prove 
sufficient for very pleasing results. 

Through the courtesy of Richard H. Holder, Esq., 
of the Illinois State Natural History Society, we have 
received a series of drawings of the methods of oper- 
ating, which we will refer to in describing the processes. 

Select a large bird or small quadruped for practice ; 
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a hen, we will say. The few tools required are readily 
suggested, and easily procured. Any convenient knife, 
something after the shape of a paper-cutter or scalpel ; 
a pair of stout, short-bladed shears ; a lighter pair ; for- 
ceps, which are exactly like those used by surgeons for 
dissecting, and a longer pair, with handles. The tools 
are shown in Fig. 2. 

Having the bird in hand, we proceed to plug with 
cotton all holes made by shot, and the natural openings, 
to prevent blood or injecta from soiling the plumage. 

In the field, when specimens are reserved for mount- 
ing, they should be placed in a cone of paper, head 
downward, as in the initial figure of this article, the 
tail being neatly covered by folding a portion over it. 
We now place the bird-as in Fig. 5, and separate the 
feathers, when they are sparsely set, in a line with the 
breast-bone. Make an incision through the skzx only ; 
have at hand a dish of oatmeal or plaster of Paris to 
apply freely to grease or blood, that the feathers may 
not be soiled. The edges of the incision are apt to curl 
inwards ; by treating them thoroughly with the meal 
they are protected from this evil. 

The incision having been completed from the /ower 
end of the breast-bone to the vent, careful manipulation 
with the forceps and fingers, and at times with the back 
of the knife, will suffice to remove the skin on both 
sides as low down as convenient. Place the thumb 
and fore-finger of your right hand over the skin of the 
breast, press downward, ‘and you will expose the whole 
breast to the neck, as seen in Fig. 3. Now thrust a 
stout hook through the breast, beneath the ‘* merry- 
thought,’’ or in any position to sustain a strong pull ; 
suspend the hooked body from above, as you can then 
the more conveniently handle it. Now sever the neck, 
as seen in Figure 3. Lay hold of a wing, pushing 
down, at the same time opening a place under the wing 
by aid of your fingers, in which place your scissors, and 
cut off at the shoulder, as.in Fig. 4. 

Having cut off both wings, much care is requisite in 
separating the skin from the back. Here is the most 
delicate work ; use great care as the loins ate reached. 
Now take hold of a leg at the lower joint and press the 


skin down carefully with the fingers ; insert the scis- 
sors at the joint (the 4#ee, properly), and sever as in 
Fig. 5. 

Carefully force down the skin to the base of the tail 
and cut off ; the oil sack and adhering flesh should be 
removed also. The legs may now be stripped of all 
flesh and fat—indeed, all fat should be carefully left on 
all parts of the body, so that the skin may be as free as 
possible from it. The wings may now be stripped, 
care being taken to use the fingers in forcing down the 
skin. Remove the flesh from the bones of the wings 
and legs. Do not separate the shafts of the feathers— 
which are now seen adhering to the bone. In large 
birds the wing may be conveniently opened from the 
outside ; an incision made on the under side will allow 
room to remove the flesh. 

Having now removed the body, and properly cleaned 
the wing and Jeg bones, we may very easily strip the 
skin down from the neck. Before doing this, introduce 
the hook into the severed end of the neck, and suspend 
the skin, head downward, from above. The skin will 
leave the neck very readily, but as soon as the skull is 
reached, manceuvre carefully. Patient manipulating with 
the fingers will remove the skin from nearly all birds’ 
heads. Owls and a few other birds require a slit made 
in the neck at this point, which may be sewed up before 
the skin is turned. The ear openings are first encoun- 
tered ; the membrane which covers them should be 
carefully pushed off the skull by the finger-nail, or a 
blunt stick ; little cutting is required. Then the eyes: 
carefully push the skin away, until the eye-socket is 
completely exposed. The membrane which holds the 
skin in place around the eyes should be separated so 
skilfully as to leave the eyelids of the skin perfect in 
their borders. Push the skin farther down towards 
the bill, and then remove the eyes and all flesh that can 
be separated from the skull. Continue the skinning to 
the base of the bill. The under jaw should be denuded 
of its flesh ; the tongue and all soft parts in this region 
removed. The base of the skull should now be cut 
through, removing a part of the roof of the mouth ; 
the brain is now entirely removed, and all other soft 
parts. 

The preserving process is now in order. Have a 
wide-mouthed bottle of ure arsenic, which should be 
plainly labelled Porson !—and kept securely stopped, 
and away from all other articles. With a common 
painter’s ‘‘ sash tool’’ or brush apply the dry arsenic 
freely to every fleshy part that can be reached. * Begin 





with the -head. Apply the arsenic to the eye-sockets 
very freely, to the interior of skull, and then fill these 
parts with cotton. The mouth and jaws will require a 
thorough poisoning. Apply the poison freely to every 
other part, working it well into the wing porticns and 
into the legs. Arsenic is not deleterious, used in a prop- 
er manner ; it is deadly poison taken into the stomach. 
The worst that happens to those who use great quan- 

















tities, or handle it with abraded or cut hands is a 
slight soreness in the more tender parts, as under the 
nails ; this is avoided very considerably by oiling the 
hands, or washing them in glycerine. The arsenical 
soaps are prized by some, but we much prefer the dry 
powder, as being more convenient and more efficient. 

The legs of the bird and the bill should be varnished 
to preserve them from the attacks of insects. 

The skin is now ready to turn into its proper shape, 
when the feathers must be smoothed into place, and 
if the skin is to be only used for examination or study, it 
may be filled out with cotton and arranged in the shape 
seen in Fig. 6. Before this is done the wing bones 
should be tied, on the inside, to each other, leaving a 
space between the ends of about an inch--or sufficient 
to allow the wings to assume a natural position. The 
leg bones should be wrapped with cotton. To make a 
neat cabinet specimen, like the Fig. 7, a piece of pine 
wood is wrapped with tow or cotton, and the upper 
end passed on to the skull; the lower end projects a 
little to allow the specimen to be handled without dis- 
turbing the plumage. The skin is now neatly brought 
into shape and sewed. 

White feathers that are soiled may be cleansed by 
washing in soap and water, and repeatedly dried off by 
sprinkling with plaster of Paris. 





To skin and preserve a quadruped the processes are 
so similar that any one having sufficient skill to do 
the one may successfully cope with the other. The 
‘* setting up’’ or mounting processes will be considered 
in another paper. 

HOLDER. 


J. B. 


THE FLOWERS OF FUNE, 


JUNE is a particularly rich month for flowers, especi- 
ally rich in forms suggestive to the art student. The 
anemones, hepaticas, and violets with the earlier mem- 
bers of the lily family have gone, it is true, with the 
maples and horsechestnut, but their places are supplied 
by a host of lovely successors, so numerous in fact that 
we hardly know which to name. The roses, the cinque- 
foils, the thorns, the sorrels, the wild geraniums, the 
veronicas, the forget-me-nots, the painted-cup, the pyr- 
olas and the pipsissewa, the American laurels and the 
swamp-honeysuckle, the tiny bluets, the woodbines, 
and on the mountains the delicate little twin- flower, and 
the insect-devouring sidesaddle flower, are but a few of 
the studies that are placed at our disposal, along with 
the showy orchis, and the yellow and the stemless lady’s 
slippers, the blue-eyed grass, the star grass, the bold 
iris, and the wake-robin and the painted trillium, with 
the magnolia and the noble tulip tree. Nor have we to 
go far to find the greater part of the flowers named. 
Rambles around Inwood or Courtland Lake (between 
Riverdale and Williamsbridge), along the banks of the 
Bronx near Fordham, through the woods on Long Isl- 
and or Staten Island, along the Palisades to Englewood, 
Tenafly, or Closter, over the Orange Mountains or 
around Perth Ambcy,—anywhere and everywhere, will 
yield nearly all of them, and a trip to the Highlands 
or to the mountains of Pennsylvania would give the rest 
and many more. 
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WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, AND GRASSES. 





HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, ETC, 





FADED, scentless, and dead! That which was once 
so fervid in color, so graceful in outline, so fragrant, so 
rich in life! And yet who is there amongst us who 
does not at times turn to such poor, treasured-up tok- 
ens of the past, and gather from them yet once again 
recollections which for a moment at least bear him away 


from the drier and drearier present? If there be such 


a one amongst my readers it is not for him I write. I 


write for him who loves to drop the conventionalities 
of business amidst the freedom of Nature, to forget sor- 
row and care, to free himself for a time from the chains 
of life-slavery, to lose his other self and find that better, 
truer being which luxuriates in the unalloyed enjoy- 
ment of natural beauties. With the poet, I care not if 
he never ask why such things be,.if he know nothing of 
names, nor care‘what subordinate laws of evolution 
are exemplified in the grotesque mimicry of the Orchid 
or in the gorgeous coloring of that happy Oriole, or if 
he have never thought of the geologic task of the noisy 
brooklet, or of the age of yon rock, stained by the sin- 
gular copartnership of alge and fungi vulgarly yclept 
lichens ; if he only love to drink in deep draughts of 
pure luxury as he lies beneath the arching foliage, rev- 
elling in the fragrance of the wild flowers and uncon- 
sciously sharing in the love-feelings so ardently sung 
by the Wood Thrush, This abandonment may be sen- 
suous, but it is pure ; it may be selfish, but it harms no 
other being; it may raise no prayer even in thought, 
yet its very existence is unboastful worship of the Beau- 
tiful and the True in the Universe. And after all to re- 
turn—to return to the hot brick-lined streets, to the 
home barbarous by tradition, or hideous from fashion, 
—into rooms cramped and proportionless, plain to dis- 
comfort or richly furnished to misery, cold with a tomb- 
like whiteness or glaringly tawdry with paint and gild- 
ing, and to return without one flower to renew the 
reveries in which but now he revelled! Why a single 
dead leaf, with but the scent of the moss and the mould 
on which he had dreamed, would be a keepsake of Na- 
ture’s worth treasuring for its magic power of recalling 
those moments when he was not what every other day 
he must be. 

And now, my good reader, with whom I am thus in 
sympathy, let us be off together for such a day of pleas- 
ure. But not too fast ; even happiness of this kind is 
not to be attained in fulness without some labor, with- 
out some contrasts. 
bent paper—or stay, if there are not enough add some 


Put these sheets of thick absor- 


sheets of newspaper cut to the same size (these will 
do as well for collecting purposes)—between these thin 
light boards, which are made, to prevent warping, of 


veneers, the one with the grain longitudinally, the 
other with the grain transversely. Now you have 


enough sheets for to-day, strap the boards tightly to- 
gether (if not furnished with a special strap, an ordinary 
shawl-strap is all you require). This shall be your bur- 
den, and we are thus provided because nature is apt to 
be just a little selfish ; she resents your efforts to trans- 
fer her beauties from their native spots ; and some of 
the loveliest plants, especially ferns, are so delicate 
that they wilt almost as soon as broken off or even root- 
ed up, whilst others are 
their leaflets on the slightest touch. 
by when August comes you wish to preserve the Par- 
tridge Pea (Cassia Chamecristae), in flower with its 


so sensitive that they fold 
Thus if by and 
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pretty mimosa-like leaves outspread, you will find it ne- 
cessary to place them quickly between sheets of paper 
even before detaching them. My press takes sheets of 


paper eighteen by thirteen inches, thus taking plants 
that fit the sheets of my herbarium ; though of course 
if you are not collecting in such a strictly scientific 
spirit you can have your press made to suit your 
fancy. For collecting only leaves, a much smaller press 
suffices. 

As my burden, | will take a tightly closed tin-box 
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which will accommodate specimens of about the same 
size as those in the press. This box serves a double 
purpose : in the first place (and excuse such a gross 
idea) it will hold our lunch, at least for a time. Happi- 
ness, my dear sir, of even the most esthetic kind can- 
not be obtained in perfection, under the most favorable 
circumstances, by either artist or enthusiast, if nutri- 


But our box !- 


tion be in arrears. -in the second place 
we shall want to bring home some of our reminiscences 
as fresh as possible, and if we place our ferns and 
flowers in this box sprinkled with a few drops of fresh 
water, we shall find, if the box close tightly, that most 
kinds will keep even for several days fresh and fit for 
use. 

As it is early June, let us leave the city by the ferry, 
cross the bay, and make our way by rail to the mouth 
of one of New Jersey's rivers. In a boat we skirt its 
banks, landing here and there to load ourselves with 
azaleas and sheep-laurels, plucking branchlets of vari- 
ous plants belonging to the heath family which tempt 
us by their tiny bell-like flowers. Ah! here are the 
magnolias lovely in cultivation, but before us proud 


in their independence ; and see! that soft enticing 


bank of ferns, some yet tender and delicate, others al- 





ready luxuriant with plume-like fertile fre 
inland, perhaps, we come upon a field gloriv. 

thick growth of the painted-cup, or chance upon i 

of pinks with here and there a lingering columbine,— 
now find ourselves entangled in a bed of briery wild 
roses, or sit down in ecstasies to study the beauties of 
a lady’s-slipper, or thread our way cautiously by the 
side of the pond that offers us the first yellow pond- 
lilies. We scorn nothing ; the veriest weed may by its 
leaves suggest some new design, and the hoary hud- 
tells 
artist ; | can guide you to the flowers ; 


sonia on the brown sea-sands but no! I am no 
perhaps some 
day you, sir, will reveal to us what they said to you. 
But stop ! 


what with flowers and ferns, and drooping 
grasses, and quaint rushes, and tiny tufts of moss, and 
artistic lichens, and elfin-grown fungi, my box is filled 
and your press has become burdensome ; in fact, we 
are overladen with spoil, but our hearts are as light as if 
we were not on the down-hill side of life and we turn 
merrily homewards. 

Wherefore all this plunder? What 


do with all these flowers gay and sober, common and 


are we going to 
uncommon ? What we may do with the rest we may 
consider hereafter, but as soon as we have time to spare 
we will set to work to preserve, by drying and pressing, 


those which we desire to keep beyond a few days. The 
work is simple enough and only requires patience. We 


have but to lay out each plant between layers of bibu- 
lous paper, carefully spreading the leaves and flowers 
as we see fit, but always being mindful to retain as 
much as possible the natural habit of the species. We 
place a few spare sheets between the sheets containing 
the successive plants (varying the number according to 
the character of the specimens, their succulency, thick- 
ness, etc.), until our pile reaches a moderate height. 
We then cover the heap with a board, on which we 
place a sufficient weight to secure effective compres- 
sion, so that the leaves may be smoothly and evenly 
flattened. According to the old-fashioned method, the 
flowers should be changed every day to dry sheets until 
the drying process is complete ; but a far less trouble- 
some method is, after the plants have been thoroughly 
pressed for a day or so, to remove them into dry sheets, 
which are now placed in a press made either of wire- 
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gauze in a frame, or of wood similar to that of the col- 
lecting press, but with openings in it. If the plants 
are suspended in such a ventilated press in a dry atmos- 
phere they will dry rapidly and well, without any fur- 
ther change of papers. The whole secret of success 
depends upon drying the plant rapidly and thoroughly, 
and to this end be sure that your bibulous paper is thor- 
oughly dried before flowers are placed in it. With the 
utmost skill the results are very variable, often not even 
good enough to satisfy the requirements of the profes- 
sional botanist and altogether disappointing to one whose 
sole desire it is to save as much as possible the beauty 
of the original color. Some plants are apt to lose their 
leaves, others turn hopelessly black, whilst in by far the 
majority the colors fade more or less. Thus some yel- 
lows are well retained ; as are the blues in the larkspur 
and the fringed gentian, and the bright reds in the car- 
dinal-flower and the Oswego tea ; in other cases, as in 
the campanula, the color is difficult to preserve at all. 
A great deal may be accomplished by ingenuity and ex- 
periment, and if the reader will only make a few trials 
he will be in many instances rewarded ; for though 
after all these are but dead leaves, and in some senses 
but pitiful representatives of the living objects, yet it is 
surprising to what an extent they may be made to con- 
tribute to the intelligent adornment of our homes, if 
treated only with taste. 

Of course the difficulty of fading does not apply to 
ferns, grasses, and mosses. These need only judg- 
ment in the first selection of specimens and care in 
pressing. 

EDWARD H. Day. 
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BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton.—Boston: Roberts Bros.—Mr. Hamerton's 
calm and critical biography is delightful reading, and is certain- 
ly more trustworthy than the frenzied eulogies by Prof. Ruskin. 
This double life of Turner, as observer and artist, compels us 
to distinguish between art and mere observation from the very 
beginning, under peril of falling into snares which the subject 
itself has laid for us. We must understand that art and nature 
are not the same world, but two worlds which only resemble 
each other and have many things in common. Turner, with the 
instinct of genius, understood this from the first. Turner is a 
most instructive subject for the student of art, because he is 
always and above all things the artist. With all his study of 
objects and effects, he was never a naturalist. The real motive 
of every one of his compositions is to realize some purely artistic 
conception, not to copy what he saw; consequently he lived in 
a state of mental activity and feeling which cannot be in the 
least understood until we know what the artistic intelligence is, 
and what are its necessities, its purposes, and its aspirations. If 
Turner went frequently to nature for material, he went to the 
works of great artists who had preceded him that he might profit 
by their example; and though he had so much originality as to 
astonish the public of his time, the painter never lived who was 
more thoroughiy imbued with the great artistic traditions. The 
etchings from Turner’s sketches, in the charming volume before 
us, are very Turneresque. They are: ‘In an Alpine Valley,” 
‘*« Houses on a Southern Shore," ‘‘ Ruined Castle,"’ ‘‘ Boats at 
Sea in a Breeze," “‘ Rome: Church and Convent of the Quattro 
Coronati,” ‘‘ City on one of the Rivers of France,’ ‘‘ French 
Boats near Shore, with a Lowering Sky," ‘‘ Old Town on the 
Loire,” and “ Venice.” 





RUSKIN ON PAINTING. With a Biographical 
Sketch.—New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This little book, got- 
ten up in the convenient style of the ‘‘ Handy Volume Series,” 
will be heartily welcomed not only by artists—professional and 
amateur—but by every person of culture who has not already 
read ‘‘ Modern Painters,” the costly work of which it is an 
abridgment. ‘The unabridged work is accessible to compara- 
tively few, while the little volume before us, at its trifling cost, is 
within the reach of all. The editor, whose name is modestly 
withheld, has taken consecutively the passages he has selected, 
and, with the exception of those special discussions which are 
intelligible only by means of elaborate engravings, gives fairly 
and comprehensively the argument of the larger work. 





CONVERSATIONS ON ART METHODS, by Thomas 
Couture. 
an Introduction by Robert Swain Gifford.—New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. — What a delightful teacher is an educated 
Frenchman! How different his easy colloquial style from the 
usually labored didactics cf the average Anglo-Saxon preceptor ! 
In the volume under consideration, we are glad to notice that 
the style of the original has scarcely suffered at all by transla- 
tion, and the introduction by Mr. Gifford, who has himself pro- 
fited by the teachings of the eminent Frenchman, to the Ameri- 
can reader gives a peculiar zest to the volume. Pressed for 
space as we are, we are sorely tempted to transcribe here for our 
readers some entire chapters of the book, which we consider 
perfect lessons for amateurs in drawing and painting. But every 
one who reads this notice should possess the book. We may 
add that the publishers have done well their part in making it 
attractive with tasteful binding, good printing and paper. 


TOMPSON’S ROMAN ALPHABET is a handy pocket 
volume, published by F. W. Devoe & Co, for engravers’ and 
sign-painters’ pupils, and for schools or amateurs. It gives 
some easily-made scales, by means of which any one may draw, 
in true proportion and in upright or sloping form, all the Roman 
letters. The reader is given rules as to the proper height of 
letters, their width, long strokes, hair strokes, feet, and the 
space between letters, and much other valuable information 
of the same kind. The book is fully illustrated, well printed, 
and strongly bound. The price is 75 cents. 





THE CATALOGUE OF “ A LOAN COLLECTION ” OF 
THE WORKS OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, exhibited at the Liver- 
pool Art Club, before us, is at once a record and a key to one 
of the richest collections of that noble ware which amateurs 
associate with the name of Wedgwood, the successful, enter- 
prising, intelligent, and honorable manufacturer and tradesman, 
who brought into activity a body of artists of the first rank and 
highest skill. In a recent notice of the pamphlet in The London 
Atheneum, the editor protests against the injustice of tha 
Wedgwood cultus which has been carried, not only in this case, 
but in nearly all others, to such extravagance as to ignore and 
even to exclude all reference to the fine artists on whose genius 
and skill the fortune of Josiah Wedgwood was founded. ‘ The 
very title of this catalogue,” says The Athenum, ‘‘inflicts at 


wrong}; these specimens of the modellers and engravers’ art 


Translated from the French by S. E. Stewart, with’ 








are not in any sense whatever the ‘works’ of Wedgwood; they 
were his wares and the objects of his trade, but they were the 
products of the art of Flaxman, Fassie, Gosset, and others, who 
owed nothing of their art to him, while he owed all, except his 
‘fabrique,’ to them. It will hardly be believed that in this cata- 
logue of nearly 1500 of the works of these artists the name of 
Flaxman occurs but once, that of Fassie twice, one instance of 
which is in a quotation, and that of Gosset and Fontana once 
each. These are all the artists’ names mentioned in the book.”’ 





ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT.—Boston : 
Lee & Shepard.—The author, Mr. H. W. French, gives, in 172 
well-printed and profusely illustratedj pages, the story of what 
Connecticut's sons and daughters have done to advance Ameri- 
can art. As he says, the history of the fine arts in a single 
State, at first thought, appears thoroughly insignificant; but, as 
he adds, there may be exceptions, and he seems to have found 
one in Connecticut. It will certainly surprise many persons 
who take up the book to find really how many familiar names of 
American artists come within its scope. Among the names, for 
instance, we have F, E. Church, T. B. Bristol, James M. Hart, 
Daniel Huntington, John F. Kensett, and Henry A. Loop. 
More than a hundred others, for the most part quite unknown 
to fame, also receive Mr. French's attention. The literary por- 
tion of the work has been done with much care. The volume 
is well printed, and handsomely bound. 


CHINA PAINTING. By M. LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN. 
—Cincinnati : Robert Clarke &’Co.—Miss McLaughlin's prac- 
tical manual for the use of amateurs in the decoration of hard 
porcelain maintains its place. As a record of personal experience 
of painting in enamel colors it has certainly fulfilled the modest 
wish of its writer to add something to the general information on 
the subject. And of its several chapters on ‘‘ Firing,’’ ‘‘ Ma- 
terials," ‘‘Preparing the Design,”’ ‘‘ General Directions for 
Painting,’’ ‘‘ Composition of Palettes,’ ‘‘ Tinted Grounds,” 
‘General Remarks on Decoration,” it may be safely said that 
they may be the means of saving beginners from the difficulties 
which beset the writer’s own course when she entered upon the 
practice of the art. Miss McLaughlin has established for her- 
self a worthy reputation as the first American in this country 
to originate a school of faience, and whatever advice she gives 
carries with it the weight of the authority of an expert. 





“ BIBELOTS AND Curios” is the title of a valu- 
able little pocket manual for art collectors, by Mr. Frédéric Vors. 
At the end of the volume a carefully prepared glossary of tech- 
nical terms is given, The publishers are D. Appleton & Co, 
The price is seventy-five cents. 





THE AMERICAN PLANT BOOKS, for the Preserva- 
tion of Flowers, Ferns, Leaves, and Grasses, published by 
Daniel Slote & Co., of New York, will be welcomed by thou- 
sands this summer as a delightful substitute for the clumsy ex- 
temporized books of their own contriving. These handsomely 
bound volumes, lettered and indexed, are accompanied by the 
Veneer Herbaria press, containing porous paper—such a 
wooden-leaved portfolio with a convenient handle as is referred 
to by Professor Day in his article on another page. Appended 
are leaves of adhesive paper, ruled as a guide for cutting to 
necessary sizes. There are four books in all: one for Forest 
Leaves; a School Edition, with index and analysis; an Ama- 
teur’s Edition, with descriptive page; and a Student's Edition, 
with index and analysis. They are carefully edited by Harlan 
H. Ballard and S. Proctor Thayer. A representation of the 
poison ivy and sumach precedes the title-page, which is fol- 
lowed by full descriptions for gathering, preserving, and mount- 
ing specimens. We cannot commend the books too highly.* 
Every lover of Nature who passes a few days in the country 
should have at least one of the set and the wooden press. 
Orders may be sent either to the publishers or direct to the 
office of The Art Amateur. 





“ ART RECREATIONS,” a guide for amateurs to all 
kinds of artistic employments; was originally published in Boston 
twenty years ago, and had a large sale. Messrs. S. W. Tilton 
& Co., successors to the house who brought it out, have made 
additions and changes in the volume from time to time; but it is 
now out of print, and they think of putting forth a new edition. 
It is interesting to skim the pages of this book and note how 
obsolete some of the once fashionable occupations of ladies 
have become. There was ‘‘ potichomanie,”’ for instance, a kind 
of imitation of porcelain, made by pasting pieces of brightly 
ornamented paper in glass vases and painting the inside of the 
vessel with color suitable for a background. Then there were 
** Grecian painting” and ‘ sealing-wax painting,’’ and a score 
of other ‘‘ art recreations,’’ some of which may come into fashion 
again, while others are,as deservedly obsolete as the hoop- 
skirts and queer bonnets of some of the female figures in the 
illustrations. 





MR. CHARLES A. Barry’s forthcoming work on 
drawing is looked for with much interest, particularly in Boston, 
where especially he is an authority on art matters. He is head 
master of the Rhode Island School of Design. The book is to 
be a condensation of his quite original system and his valuable 
observations of the delicate details of model and object 
drawing. The principle is that accuracy in seeing is not a neces- 
sity to every open eye, but the result of willing, enthusiastic, 
energetic study, and the complete comprehension of the quan- 
tities and qualities ot that which is seen. In a social and rapid 
manner the author proposes to tell the pupil how to look at what 
he sees, why he sees it as it is, and how it can be reproduced 
upon paper precisely as it appears, 
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READING AS A FINE ART, by Ernest Legouvé, 
has been translated into English by Abby Langdon Alger, and 
it has been well done. The little volume is published by Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston, who will certainly have a great sale for it. 
No book that we know of treats the subject in so agreeable a 
manner. The author, a French dramatist of reputation, who 
has been associated at various times with some of the greatest 
of his countrymen and countrywomen, is full of anecdote about 
them in connection with his subject, and, in being so, is de- 
lightfully egotistical. 





CHARLES E. LITTLE, of Fulton Street, publishes 
avery complete list of designs for scroll-saw work, including 
clocks, brackets, frames, fire-screens, bird-cages, easels, fans, 
toilet mirrors, jewel boxes, etc. Fret-saw work is peculiarly 
suitable for ‘‘ wooden wedding"’ presents, and Mr. Little keeps 
a large assortment for the purpose. 





THE Lapy’s KNITTING BooK. By E. M. C.— 
New York, Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.—This handy little 
pamphlet contains eighty easy patterns of useful and ornamental 
work. 





THE LAapy’s CROCHET BOOK, published by the 
same house, gives nearly forty easy patterns. 





LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS is 
a series of lessons given at the Wilson Industrial School, also 
issued by Randolph & Co, 


MAGAZINES. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR JUNE, among other nota- 
ble articles, contains the continuation of Mr. A. J. Bloor's ex- 
cellent and timely papers on Domestic Architecture, which are 
fully illustrated, and the continuation of Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt's 
** Art Among the Ballad-Mongers."" Mr. Seymour contributes 
a new chapter of his ‘‘ Land of Egypt.’’ The steel engravings 
for the month—these plates are always an attractive feature of 
this sumptuously printed magazine—represent pictures by Gé- 
rome, J. D. Linton, and Hamon. 


No better indication of the steady improvement 
of the public taste in matters of art is needed than the increas- 
ing circulation in this country of the best foreign art magazines. 
The announcement of Mr. J. W. Bouton, in another column, for 
instance, shows that he finds it worth his while to engage with 
the French publishers for an agency in the United States for the 
‘* Gazette des Beaux Arts.’’ This famous magazine, in some 
respects, surpasses ‘‘ L'Art"’ itself, and, in introducing the latter 
into this country, Mr. Bouton has had surprising success, con- 
sidering the costliness of the publication. The ‘Gazette des 
Beaux Arts’’ pays especial attention to decorative art, is of mor~ 
convenient size than ‘‘ L’Art,’’ and we believe is about half as ex- 
pensive. Mr. Bouton evidently believes in it, or he would hardly 
impose upon himself the burden of pushing it at the very time 
that Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, are announcing their intention 
to bring out an American art magazine. We have seen proofs 
of some of the etchings which are to bea feature of this new pub- 
lication, and can say that they promise well for its pictorial ex- 
cellence, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TENNYSON received $1750 for “ The Defence of 
Lucknow” in The Nineteenth Century. 





Mr. BuRGESsS has issued two more volumes of his 
Archzological Survey of Western India, which are now com- 
pleted. The third volume supplements the two previous 
volumes, the first of which was occupied chiefly with the 
Canarese districts, with the caves of Badami and Aiwulli, and 
with the Jaina temples of Belgaum and Pattadkai ; while the 
second dealt with Ahmedabad and the antiquities of Kathiawad 
in Cutch. The many important monuments near Junagadh, 
with the inscription on the gate of the Jaina Temple at Girnar, and 
a complete description of the fourteen edicts of Asoka, are now 
surveyed. In addition to those previously published there is now 
a clear story about the antiquities of the Bidar and Aurungabad 
districts within the territories of the Nizam (surveyed during the 
cold season of 1875-6), with full descriptions of the caves of 
Dharasinha and Karusa, of the Temple of Mahadeva at Nara- 
yanpur, of the Madrasah and Mosque at Bidar, of the rock- 
remains at Amba, and of the rock, caves, and temples of 
Aurungabad. All these are given w:.n details of the highest in- 
terest to the architect and the antiquary. 

“The Frown of the Lord,” some verses of elevated 
sentiment and of decided literary merit, by Mr. F. Blake Crofton, 
a littérateur, lately of New York, have recently been published 
in several of the newspapers of Canada and Nova Scotia, in 
which latter province the author now resides. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
MARKOF. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 


By Henry Greville. 
son & Bros. 


THE ABBE's TEMPTATION. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


THE CERAMIC ART. 
Harrer & Brothers. 


By Emile Zola. Philadelphia: 


By Jennie C. Young. New York: 


/.t1 DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. By Mrs. Kate 


Newell Doggett. From the French of Charles Blanc. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 





NEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 

SARONY has sent us some of his latest “ panel 
pictures." Ina portrait of Miss Elsie Moore the modelling of 
head, neck, and arm is excellent, and shows what the use of 
light and shade can do when judiciously handled. The balancing 
of the folds of the drapery is good—full yet crisp ; and ina portrait 
of Ada Cavendish, in a satin gown trimmed with fur, the silky 
effect is such as to prompt the admirer to look in a corner for 
the signature of Wilhelms, the everlasting satin painter. The 
same perfection of texture is found ina ‘‘ panel"’ of Miss Baudet, 
the charming polyglot bride of both the French ‘ Little Duke” 
and his American cousin. Two good portraits of Mary Ander- 
son in character costume show to advantage the graceful 
form and intellectual face of the young tragedienne. A large 
portrait of Aimée, making her look younger than ever, and one 
of Wilhelmj, are also very good. 


PrIcE & CAMPBELL send us four new imperials 
of theatrical persons, all, we believe, connected with the variety 
theatres. The Boyd sisters, in ‘‘ décolleté’’ costume, are lovingly 
grouped, the one resting her head on the other's shoulder. 
Minnie Lee, a handsome woman, in low-necked dress, has ap- 
parently decapitated herself by putting a long dark fringe arrange- 
ment around her neck, the decoration extending almost to the 
shoulder. There are also an excellent portrait of Hengler, the 
variety performer, and one of Alice Placide, taken with the pecu- 
liar dark background for which Messrs. Price & Campbell have 
a patent. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


FREDERICK KEPPELL has a large assortment of 
rare etchings and fine engravings at his Broadway store, which, 
as an art educator, is worthier ofa visit than some picture galleries 
where there is a charge for admission. We have not the space 
even to name all the gems of the collection. In turning over the 
portfolios offered for our inspection, however, there were some 
plates which especially pleased us, and we nota a few of them. 
There were a superb little etching of the famous cat designed and 
engraved by Cornelius Visscher, who lived in the seventeenth 
century; a proof of the finely finished plate of ‘‘ The Early 
Ploughman,” by Samuel Palmer, to which Hamerton, in his 
‘*Etching and Etchers," devotes several pages; William 
Sharp's best portrait—that of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ John Hun- 
ter, the English surgeon; an excellent proof of Salvator Rosa's 
Diogenes, by the same eminent engraver; an equally good 
proof of P. C. Canot's ‘‘ Sunrise,’’ by Claude; and other char- 
acteristic landscapes by the same artist, engraved by Vivares. 
We also note a fine copy of S. W. Reynolds’ brilliant mezzo- 
tint of Horace Vernet's ‘‘ Mazeppa;"’ and a perfect proof of the 
untouched plate by Lecomte of F. Gérard’s ‘Cupid and 
Psyche’’—an unexcelled specimen_of fine lithographic engrav- 
ing. The Psyche is a portrait of the beautiful Madame 
Recamier, and the original of the Cupid is said to be the 
Dauphin of that day ; although some experts have thought that 
they have discovered the features of Chateaubriand in the face 
of the beauteous youth. Mr. Keppell has some copies of the 
recent engraving of this fascinating picture which would not re- 
main long in their portfolios if some of our readers should see 
them. 


Wotes and Hints. 


TRACING-PAPER.—Sometimes it is useful to have strong 
tre cing-paper, especially when transferring designs with many 
colors, when the paper has to pass frequently through the 
hands. To produce this it is only necessary to damp the paper 
with pure, freshly-distilled benzine. The thickest paper may be 
thus made as transparent as common tracing-paper, and the 
design traced on it with either pencil or ink. The benzine will 
soon evaporate, and then leave the paper white and opaque as 
before ; if the design should not be finished before the benzine 
is evaporated, it is only necessary to damp it anew. This pro- 
cess will furnish a design on un-transparent paper. 


DECORATED COTTON FABRICS.—The London Court Journal 
says: Ladies who are not skilled in needlework decoration will 
welcome the news that all the new washing dresses for the coming 
season are printed with floral borders, Many of the cotton fabrics 
bear a sheen like satin, and are covered with little groups or sprigs 
of flowers ‘‘&4la Pompadour.” Salmon-pink sateen with sprays 
of brown leaves, or turquoise blue with white flowers, are well 
fitted for the fashionable Watteau dresses, and for quietey, 
dresses gray, stone, and cream-colored foundations are used, 
with little bouquets of mixed flowers printed on them. 


NEEDWORK AND EMBROIDERY have in all ages been ‘‘a 
prey’ to successful soldiers. The Queen of Wiirtemberg, we 
are told, saved her drawing-room furniture from the rapacity of 
Napoleon I. by telling him that it was embroidered by herself, 
whereas it had been worked at Lyons. The emperor, with some 
simplicity, took her word, and, with a well-founded distrust of 
the value of amateur-work, left her in the enjoyment of posses- 
sion; but the queen was rather troubled in her conscience at 
having told a plain and straightforward and unvarnished lie, for 
she was a pious princess—a daughter of George III.—and had 
been religiously brought up. English soldiers, too, have not 
been above “looting” needlework, as the Chinese in the last 
war could testify. 

THE ZULU WAR-DRESS is most fantastic, but at the same time 


most picturesque. First, round the ankle there is}a fringe ot 
long}hair from a bullock’s tail; immediately above the calf of 





the leg there is another, which hangs downwards nearly to the 
first; the knee and tendon Achilles are quite free; round the 
wast is a girdle of wild-cat or monkey tails strung so close 
together that it forms a complete kilt ; round the neck is another 
fringe of cow-tails, and innumerable strings of beads of all 
colors and descriptions. ‘The arms are similarly protected with 
cow-hair round the arm above the elbow and also above the 
biceps muscle; some have ivory bands round this part, to in- 
dicate rank; the head likewise is fantastically dressed with 
stuffed rolls of otter-skin—black ostrich feathers and tufts of the 
same of all shapes and sizes, crowned by long feathers, standing 
upright or inclined at various angles. On the whole, the Zulu 
looks a most formidable warrior. 


A MARBLE SCULPTURED SARCOPHAGUS has been discovered 
lately at Padua by a bric-a-brac dealer from Venice. It 
doubtedly by Donatello, an artist who was beyond comparison 
the most brilliant genius of the Renaissance (1380 to 1468 was his 
period). The sarcophagus was carved from a solid block of 
marble. Upon one of the sides is represented, in admirable 
bas-relief, Saint Justina—the person supposed to have been en- 
tombed in it; at each end an angel draped holding a censer. 
According to a French authority, ‘‘ One cannot conceive of any- 
thing more exquisite than this couched figure, covered from head 
to foot with a veil or transparent shroud, a crown upon her head, 
surrounded by a halo; the saint does not appear to be dead, 
but simply sleeping in the ecstasy of an eternal beatitude. The 
form is divinely beautiful."" This sarcophagus has been pur- 
chased by the South Kensington Museum at a comparatively 
The dealer first sent a photograph of it to the 


is un 


small price. 
museum, and the authorities there recognized it at once as a 
fine work by Donatello, from having already several of his im- 
portant works. It was discovered in a vineyard in Padua, where 
it had been used for a century or two to hold water, the sculp- 
tured sides being turned toward the earth in such a way that 
they were completely hidden. There was a time in Italy, in the 
sixteenth century, during which bad taste presided over the 
mania for reconstruction or the 
ecclesiastical monuments. On all sides one heard the cry that 
magnificent sculptures, altars, and grand works of the Renais- 


pretended restoration of 


sance were “‘ barbarous" and out of date. 
works accordingly were laid aside and replaced by constructions 


Fine and important 


surcharged with carved wood or gilded metal and colored mar- 
bles of all sorts of richness save that of art. It was probably at 


this time that this precious Donatello was put out of sight. 


Spurious OLD MAJOLICA.—Amateurs in ceramics seeking 
genuine specimens of old Majolica will read with interest Burty's 
description of the treatment of the pieces produced in the factory 
of the Marquis of Ginori, at Doccia, near Florence: ‘' The first 
thing they do is to put them in a dug-heap to rot; then they ex- 
pose them to the hot sun, or else they boil them in greasy, dirty 
water to give them the smell of antiquity; they scrape the 
enamel with emery paper in order to rub the betraying varnish 
off, and make ingenious cracks and chips in them. 
booters sometimes purposely break the piece, and put it clum 
together again. that, with one or other of 
frauds—of which we have mentioned only the commonest— 


These free 
It is seldom 


fail to deceive a credulous amateur, a novice in this branch oi 
art. No tribunal exists for the punishment of these frauds, and, 
indeed, what judge could decorously keep his countenance when 
a victim's sole complaint to him is that he has purchased a 
genuine Luca della Robbia for only thirty francs. A spurious 
imitation, however, can hardly resist the double analogies of 
good taste and experience, or the expert criticism of real con- 
noisseurs or of learned amateurs ; a close comparison between 
it and an original suffices to show where the factitious piece ot 
antiquity is halt and deformed."" Dupes confer no benefit, but 
inflict great injury on genuine art in the encouragement they 
afford impostors by purchasing their spurious rubbish. The old 
Majolica of Italy is already bought up, and only to be seen by 
the public in museums. 


POISON IN SEWING-SILK.—A story comes from France re- 
specting poison by the use of sewing-silk. The victims were 
women employed in large establishments where much hand- 
sewing was required. ‘The poison was introduced into the 
human system by the mouth, the women being in the habit of 
biting the thread, and of twirling it between their lips when 
threading a needle. The symptoms of the sufferers indicated 
lead poisoning ; painter's colic being frequently occasioned. It 
is to be said, however, that the weighting of silk in European 
dyeing is usually done with the salts of iron; but the Asiatics, 
both Chinese and Japanese, have a trick of weighting raw silks 


with salts of lead. 


How To WAsH SILKs.—Lay the silk smoothly on a clean 
board, rub soap upon it, and brush it with a rather hard brush. 
The amount of brushing requisite will depend on the quantity 
of grease upon the silk. When it has been sufficiently brushed 
with the soap to cleanse it from grease and dirt, it should be well 
brushed on both sides with clean cold water. A little alum in- 
fused in the last water with which the silk is brushed will prevent 
the colors from spreading. Should there be any patches of 
grease upon the silk, they should be removed ag previously de- 
scribed, or by the application of a little camphene and alcohol. 
Folding or wringing silk when wet must be scrupulously 
avoided, as creases made in silk when wet will never disappear ; 
and, in like manner, ot suds must not be used for washing silks, 
as they will in most instances remove the colors, 


Miss Alice Halsey, late teacher of wood-carving at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, has gone to Washington, D. C., 
where she will instruct pupils either singly or in class in wood- 
carving and the Kensington needlework. Miss Halsey's teach- 
ing and work by orders were highly satisfactory in St. Louis, 
and the best wishes of a large circle of friends attend her to her 
new home. 
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Correspondence. 


MR. AVERY AND THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

DEAR Sir: I know perfectly well that an editor cannot super- 
vise and control all of the matter which may appear in his 
journal, and I never complain of any matter of opinion which 
may be expressed. But the following statement made among 
the items on page 3 of The Art Amateur does me ‘injustice: 
‘If Mr. Avery, who is one of the trustees, had shown as much 
solicitude for the welfare of the city as he has shown for his per- 
sonal interest in disposing of his collection of porcelain to the 
museum,” etc., etc. Please allow me to state the facts. I never 
heard, either as an individual or as a trustee, that the Tanagra 
statuettes had been offered to the museum until after they were 
secured by Mr. Appleton, of Boston. 

I never offered my collection of porcelain for sale to the 
museum. I removed the collection on the closing of that insti- 
tution to the Broadway gallery, when I announced in public 
advertisement that the collection was for sale. The officers of 
the museum immediately asked for the ‘! refusal "’ of it until they 
could make an effort to secure it. The delay consequent upon 
this effort being made and prolonged has been to my disadvan- 
tage, as an institution in another State would have taken it 
weeks ago had I been free of my obligations to the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

I do not write to ask you to correct the mistake so much as I 
do to let you know that I am clear of the charges made, believ- 
ing you have no desire to do injustice to 

Most truly yours, 

NEw YorRK, May 14, 1879. Sam. P. AVERY. 

[Mr. Avery is right in believing that we have no desire to do 
him injustice; but he is wrong in supposing that ‘‘an editor 
cannot supervise and control all of the matter which may appear 
in his journal.” He can—and he should do so. For our own 
part, we certainly consider ourselves responsible for the para- 
graph in question. If we were mistaken in supposing that Mr. 
Avery is anxious to sell his collection to the Metropolitan 
Museum, we have only shared the current opinion on the mat- 
ter, and we are sure that he will thank us for giving him the 
opportunity to correct it. Mr. Avery thinks that he should be 
absolved from blame in regard to the failure of the museum to 
secure the Tanagra statuettes because ‘‘ either as an individual 
or as a trustee’ he did not know that they had been offered to 
the museum until they had been sold to some one else. Does it 
not occur to Mr. Avery that as one of the trustees of the museum 
it was his duty to know? Who should know about the affairs of 
the institution if not those entrusted by the public to attend to 
them ?—Epitor oF THE ART AMATEUR. ] 


THE TANAGRA FIGURINES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will you be kind enough to inform me what are the 
Tanagra Figurines, which are referred to two or three times in 
the recent number of The Art Amateur? 

Mrs. S. A., Detroit, Mich. 


The Tanagra Figurines, whose acquisition by Mr. T. G. 
Appleton, of Boston, was mentioned in our June number, 
are little statuettes in terra-cotta found in tombs at Tanagra, a 
town of ancient Boeotia, where they had been buried since 400 
years B.c, They are charming specimens of the realistic Greek 
art of that period. They are from 8 to 15 inches in height, 
painted and gilded, and well illustrate the every-day life of the 
Boeotians at fhe time of Phidias. Their chief interest to us is 
that they show that the artists of their period, while glorious in 
the classic models of their deities, had enough original feeling 
for art to portray with rare skill the persons they elbowed in 
the street and market-place in every-day life. Until the dis- 
coveries in the tombs of Tanagra we were really without ex- 
amples of the realistic in Greek art. 

The modern history of some of the Tanagra Figurines—an 
illustration of some of them is given herewith—is as follows: 
They were brought to this country by M. G. L. Feuardent, and 
advertised for sale. A New York gentleman thought of raising 
the money to buy them and to offer the collection to the Metropo- 
litan Museum of Art. General di Cesnola undertook to consult 
with the Board of Trustees as to the importance of possess- 
ing them; but from some cause or another the museum was 
not properly informed of the proposal, and 
the matter was allowed to drag until Mr. 
Appleton came along, at once recognized 
the importance of the figurines, bought 
them, and presented them to the Fine Arts 
Museum of Boston. The price paid for the 
whole collection of twenty-three figures was 
$1500. 


PAINTING ON VELVET. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: Can you tell me what kind of colors 
to use for painting on velvet ? 
MyYRA. 


ANSWER.—You may use any of the ordin- 
ary non-corrosive pigments or liquid colors, 
thickened with a little gum. Preference 
should be given to those that have the 
greatest brilliancy and which dry without 
spreading. 





FIGURINES FROM TANAGRA, PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON MUSEUM BY MR. 


THE ART 


THE SCARABAEUS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 
S1r: In ‘‘ Curio” 's article on Dr. Hammond's bric-a-brac he 
speaks of the ‘‘ scarabzeus."" What is it ? 
MADISON SQUARE. 


ANSWER.—The design of the “‘scarabzeus” is shown in the 
margin. It originated in Egypt, but soon became used as a 
sacred ornament among the Greeks. It was cut from a hard 
stone or moulded in clay in the shape 
of a ‘‘beetle."" The Egyptians at- 
tached to it, as a symbol, an immense 
importance; for they intended to 
symbolize by it the great law of trans- 
formation or negation of death. 
Scarabzei are found in great number 
in Egypt accompanying the mum- 
mies, either worn as ornaments or 

‘ simply as objects deposited in the 
sarcophagus and bearing prayers for the dead. In Greece, 
especially in Magna-Greecia, they are generally adorned by ex- 
quisite engravings representing fabulous or rural scenes, depicted 
with great art. 








BLACK AND GOLD DECORATION. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: From its tendency to warp and its general lack of 
cohesion, the use of the ordinary soft pine as a decorative wood 
is but little in favor. Its rich golden color is therefore of little 
value for art purposes, since it has neither the necessary tough- 
ness nor strength. Hence it is but sparingly employed by the 
worker in wood, and” only for the cheapest class of furniture. 
There are, however, a number of ways in which it may serve a 
good purpose. 

The rich contrast of black and gold may well be imitated by 
the use of soft pine. The top of the table is of pine; the legs 
are of some less fragile wood, either oiled or painted black with 
gold striping. Some suitable design must first be transferred in 
light pencil strokes to the smoothly finished surface, or with 
less trouble spatter-work may be employed. The design, of 
course, will be a matter of variable taste. The drawing having 
been completed, the pencil-marks must next be carefully fol- 
lowed with a camel-hair brush, using either the best black var- 
nish or, better still, India ink. When this rather tedious opera- 
tion has been concluded, the unpainted parts of the board may 
be filled up. The pencil-marks are now defined in India ink. 
The top must be set away until thoroughly dry, when a coat of 
the best white varnish can be applied. The varnish, after dry- 
ing, ought to be carefully removed with sand-paper two or three 
times to deepen the golden tint and bring it into stronger relief. 
The greatest care must be observed to prevent marring the un- 
painted portion of the wood by the abrasure of the sand-paper. 
A gold-leaf band will look best around the edge, since the vari- 
able character of the grain will preclude the use of the brush. 

On a dado, or with fret-work, picture frames, glove and hand- 
kerchief boxes, and many other like articles, the same treatment 
is possible. Indeed, I know of one gentlemen of high artistic 
culture who has a board exquisitely painted in this manner, 
which stands on a light wood easel in his parlor. This work 
when aged a little bears a close resemblance to the best lacquer 
work, WARREN WALTERS, Lewiston, Pa. 





ORANGE-STAINED OAK. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: There is an oaken bureau of a peculiarly warm and 
delicate orange tint on exhibition on Broadway. Can you tell 
me how the effect of light and color is obtained? I could get 
no information in the store except that the process was a Ger- 
man one. CABINET-MAKER. 


ANSWER.—Our correspondent should be more explicit, and 
say (for our information) at what store in Broadway he saw the 
article of furniture he speaks of. However, he probably refers to 
a process which was applied very successfully to the coloring ot 
some articles of oak furniture which won a prize at the Vienna 
Exhibition. Itis produced as follows: Melt, under constant stir- 
ring before a fire, 80 grains of tallow and 20 grains of wax in 
half an ounce of turpentine. The wood is rubbed with the mix- 
ture and shows a faint lustre. An hour afterward a thin polish 
is brushed over it. The entire process must be performed in a 


warm room. 





AMATEUR. 








WALL-PAPER. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 
S1r: Do you think that wall-paper of which yellow is the pre- 
vailing color appropriate to dark furniture for a sitting-room ? 
T. S. P., Peoria, Ill. 


ANSWER.—There is no objection to it, unless your dark furni- 
ture is gilded. In that case light blue might be a better color. 


TIGHT DRAWERS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 
Sir: The drawers in a cabinet in my dressing-room often 
swell and open with difficulty. Is there any remedy ? 
MRs. S. P. 
ANSWER.—The cabinet probably stands in a damp place. 
Rub the parts which touch with powdered talc. 


‘*THE OLD WILLOW PATTERN.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 
S1k: Can you tell me something about “ the old willow pat- 
tern’’ as applied to blue china, and the origin of the name? 
J. B., North Adams, Mass. 


ANSWER.—The name is derived from the figure of a tree in 
the centre of the old-fashioned blue plates which were much in 
use some twenty years ago. The tree is supposed to represent 
a willow in the spring, which unfolds its blossoms before its 
leaves appear. The picture, which is very odd, tells a Chinese 
love story, it being the history of the faithful Chang and the 
beautiful Koong-see. It shows three Chinese crossing a bridge ; 
there are also several houses, and a boat sailing on the stream. 


FRAMES FOR ENGRAVINGS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I should like to know what is the proper color for the 
frame of a copper-plate engraving? I have had a large hand- 
some engraving given to me, and I fear I may spoil the effect of . 
two oil paintings which hang in the room where I wish to place 
it if I do not get the right kind of frame. 

MAUDE, Elizabeth, N. J. 

ANSWER.—In the first place, you should know that engrav- 
ings and oil paintings should not be placed in juxtaposition. A 
gilt or black frame would be suitable for the engraving, or gray, 
if the outer portions of the picture are sufficiently distinct from 
the frame. 


TO CLEAN FAPANESE LACKER. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Str: Can you tell me how my parlor-maid may clean 
Japanese lacker ware without rubbing off the gilding and dam- 
aging the polish ? R. S., Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Let her stir some flour in olive oil and with a 
woolen cloth rub the mixture over the lacker. 


BOOK WORMS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 
Str: What is the best way to get rid of bookworms or to pre- 
vent their appearance ? BIBLIOPOLIST. 


‘“ANSWER.—Place musk with a little oil of neroli in an open 
vessel in the book-case. 


THE DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: I would like to know something more of the Decorative 
Art Society—how much is paid for work, etc. 
Mrs. H. E. E., Hudson, O. 


ANSWER.—You should address the Secretary of the Society. 
MA FOLICA. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: Will you tell me the meaning of the term ‘‘ Majolica” as 


7 applied to faience, and the characteristics 
of the ware of that name? 
S. S., Albany, N. Y. 


The name is derived from the island of 
Majorca, where the Saracens established 
manufactories of the ware. Afterwards the 
ware was imported into Italy, where it bor- 
rowed the classic forms and myths of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Hence it is at once 
domestic and refined in character, oriental 
and classic; with the harmoyy of color of 
Chinese faience, the grace of ornamentation 
of the Persian, and the Grecian classic sim- 
plicity and symmetry of form. It was famous 
for its lustre, but modern lustres ate inferior 
in beauty to the old methods, especially the 
secret one which produced the golden lustre, 
a yellow color overlaid with mother-of- 


pearl. 


APPLETON. 























Important Art Books, 
The C anak BF sn 
A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of 


Pottery and Porcelain. By Jennie J. YounG. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $s. 


The China Hunters Club. 


By the Youngest Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


cloth, $1.75. 
Modern Dwellings. 

Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted 
to American Wants and Climate. Ina Series of 
One Hundred Original Designs, comprising Cot- 

With a Treatise on 

By H. Hupson 


tages, Villas, and Mansions. 
Furniture and Decoration. 
Hotty. 8vo, cloth, $4. 
Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. Illustrated. 
illuminated and gilt, $3.50. 


Art Decoration Applied to 
Furniture. 


By Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 
8vo, cloth, illuminated and gilt, $4. 


Art Education Applied to [n- 
dustry. 


By Colonel GeorGr Warp NIcHOLs. 
8vo, cloth, illuminated and gilt, $4. 


8vo, cloth, 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated, 


Pottery and Porcelain. 


Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for 
the Use of Collectors. By Wittiam C, Prime, 
LL.D. cloth, gilt 
uncut edges, in a Box, $7. 


Illustrated, 8vo, tops and 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Ge Harper & Broruers will send any of the 
above books by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 


China Painting: 
A Practical Manual for Amateurs. By Miss 
M. Louis—E MCLAUGHLIN. Sguare 12mo. 
Fourth Thousand. Price, 75 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


‘* We find her directions very clear, careful and ex- 
plicit.”"—New York Tribune. 

““ Written in a clear, careful and very pleasant style. 
An acquisition to all art students.’’-—London Art 
Fournal. 

“ Every chapter is written in a most clear and lucid 
manner, in which the author’s earnest purpose and 
experience is evinced throughout.’"’—British Mercan- 
tile Gazette. 

“It is an exceedingly good sign of the growth of art 
feeling in the U. S., that one of the best Manuals of 
China Painting we have seen comes from the presses 
of an American publisher.’’—Westminster Review. 


For sale by D. Appleton & Co., A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., N. Y.; Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. ; 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co., A. Williams & Co., Boston ; 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, and art stores 
generally. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, Onio, 
AN ELEGANT ART WORK! 


THE CHEAPEST ISSUED IN AMERICA! 
The only Book of tts kind in 
the Language / 

MM. BLANC’S 


GRAMMAR of PAINTING and ENGRAVING 


Translated from the French, 
By MRS. KATE N, DOGGETT. 


This elegant volume is a large octavo, printed 
with wide margin, is finely bound, contains the 
original illustrations, nearly fifty in number, 
from the famous art works of Bellini, Raphael, 
Da Vinci, Rembrandt, Lorraine, Poussin, Paul 
Potter, Holbein, and other eminent artists, 
and is one of the most valuable contributions 
ever made to the art publications of this coun- 
try. Price, $3. 

The Albany Argus says: “‘ We do not think there 
is any school of painting or any method of engraving 
of which the inner and the outer history is not there- 
in almost perfectly given. The work is an illumina- 
tion. It should be in the hands of every refined per- 
son, for it 1s one of those volumes which are almost a 
liberal education.” 

The New York Evening Post says: “* It furnishes 
precisely what all lovers of art who are not themselves 
either artists or trained critics need. It teaches the 
reader what to admire and what to condemn, by 
teaching him why some things in art are admirable 
and others are not. It educates the art instinct. It 
is a great work.” 

Sold by Baker, Pratt & Co., 142 and 144 Grand 
Street, and D. Appleton & Co., Broadway, New 
York, and all Booksellers, or will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 











THE ART AMATEUR. 


182 Fifth Ave. New York, | 


HAVE NOW READY: 


Conversations on Art Methods. 


By THomas Couture. Translated by 


S. E. Srewart, with an Introduction by R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 12mo,cloth, extra, $1.25. 


These conversations, by the painter of that famous work, ‘‘ The Decadence of the Romans,” are not only 


full of valuable suggestions and acute criticism, but are very witty and readable. 


skilfully and delicately done. 


The translation has been 


‘* Every art student in the land should read this book, which will also be found fascinating by readers who 


may not be students.”’—Catholic Review. 


For sale by all dealers, and sent, paid, by mail, on receipt of price. 


Ruskin on 
— Painting. 


With a Biographical Sketch. Forming 
No. 29 of Appletons’ “ New Handy- 
Volume Series.” Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 6c cents. 


The volume consists of a biographical sketch 
of Ruskin, and a series of extracts, under proper 
heads, from ‘‘ Modern Painters,” selected con- 
secutively so as to present the main argument of 
that work, with the exception of those special 
discussions which are intelligible only by means 
of elaborate engravings. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, 
to any address in the United States, on receipt 
of price. - 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 
Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broapway, New York. 


Brentano's Auatc Monthly 


AND SPORTING GAZETTEER. 


Number One of the new series was issued on the first 
of April. The Monthly is devoted to Yachting. Row- 
ing, Canoeing, Athletics, the Turf, Baseball, Cricket, 
Rifle, Polo, and kindred pastimes by field and water. 
Of its old unequalled staff of contributors Col. Stuart 
M. Taylor, “ Windward,” Prof. William Wood, “ Xan- 
thia,” “Tulipa,” “Coxswain,” “Forty,” ‘‘Cutty- 
hunk,” “ Rus,” ‘ Devoted Oarsman,” “ Knickerbock- 
er,” “Long Tom,” etc., will again salute its readers, 
reinforced by several new ones of equal merit. vers 
of out-door sports are reminded that this monthly solic- 
its their support as the only magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to the record and promotion of this country’s 
pastimes. Correspondence solicited from all sections of 
the country where out-door sports are participated in. 
Twenty pages are added to its size. Editor, Mr. 
Charles A. Peverelly. Liberal terms made with clubs 
of ten or more. Terms, $4 per annum, in advance. 
Single numbers, 40 cents. All correspondence must be 
addressed to Brentano’s Literary Emporium, where the 
subscription books are now open. Specimen copies 
sent upon the remittance of 40 cents. Trade supplied 
by the American News Company. 


AUGUST BRENTANO, Jr., Publisher, 
No. 39 Union Square, New York. 


‘The periodical is well suited to the specialty 
for which it is designed, and deserves a wide cir- 
culation among the lovers of out-door sports.” 

‘*The veteran, Charles A. Peverelly, who has 
devoted his best years to the service, continues 
to edit the Monthly with his usual ability. Ev- 
erybody who is interested in the favorite pas- 
times » es subscribe to it."—. Y. Tribune. 

‘Mr, August Brentano, Jr., of the favorite and 
extensive literary emporium, 39 Union Square, 
will hereafter publish that popular magazine 
known as BRENTANO’S AQUATIC MONTHLY 
AND SPORTING GAZETTEER, which periodical 
is devoted exclusively to the interests of those 
identified with all sports by field and flood.”’"— 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“Its nautical correspondence and articles 
have the true aquatic ring, and are as salt and 
breezy as the ocean itself.""—Boston Fournal. 

“It comes to the front in lively fashion, and 
contains well-written papers and carefully com- 
piled records on various matters of interest to 
yachtsmen, as well as on boating, polo, the turf, 
the kennel, the rifle, pedestrianism, cricket, 
baseball, and sports generally. There is a steel 
engraving of Mr. Astor's yacht Ambassadress.”’ 
—New York Herald. 


Russian Yaron Batus, 
18 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


NEAR THE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Between Broadway and Bowery. 
OPEN DAILY FROM 7 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
Ladies’ Hours (daily) 9 to 12 A.M. 


Every suggestion which Health and Comfort could de- 


vise for 
A PERFECT BATH 
may be realized here. ¢ 








HAMERTON’S ART BOOKS. 


THE LiFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. With nine 
Etchings after the master’s sketches, by A. 
Brunet Devaines. 1 vol., square t2mo, uni- 
form with ‘‘ The Intellectual Life,"’ etc. Price, 
$2.50. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. 


GILBERT HAMERTON. A New 
Revised, with Notes and an Intro- 
rt vol., square 12mo. Price, $2. 


ETCHING AND ETCHERS. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. Illustrated 
with many Etchings, printed in Paris under 
the supervision of Mr. Hamerton. A new, 
revised, and enlarged edition. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, gilt and black. Price, $s. 


By PHILIP 
Edition. 
duction. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 


THE LADY'S KNITTING-BOOK. By E. M.C. 
Containing eighty easy patterns of useful and 
ornamental work. Jilustrated. 18mo, cloth, 
40 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 

THE LADY'S CROCHET-BOOK. By E.M.C. 
Containing over three dozen easy patterns. Il- 
lustrated. 18mo, cloth, 40 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 

goo Broadway, cor. ‘Twentieth St., N. Y. 

Sold by the booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 





Rare Engravings 
and Etchings. 


Frederick Keppel, of 243 Broadway, 
New York, has just received from 
London a large and unusually chotce 
collection of Engravings and Etchings, 
including landscapes, fine portraits, and 
sacred and classical subjects, by the 
principal engravers of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

Correspondence ts invited, and en- 
gravings will be sent, on approval, to 
any address on recetplt of reference. 

N.B.—Fine engravings can be selected, 
costing, when framed, from about $10, or 
attractive subjects in etching from $2, 
framed. 


BNA BSB. BUI, 
Print-Seller. 
Rare and Fine Line Engravings, 


Ancient Prints, Portraits, Etchings,” 


Prints for Illustrating. 


706 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


American Plant Book. 
A COMPLETE HERBARIUM. 


FOUR EDITIONS NOW READY. 


THE FOREST LEAF. THE AMATEUR, 
THE SCHOOL. THE STUDENTS. 


A Variety of Botanical Presses. 
LOST! 
A VALUABLE 


Avold Further Loss 
eusenie 


Scrap-Book. 


4 %, 

# SCRAP BOOK i / 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. _ 

DANIEL SLOTE & CO., Publishers, 
119 and 121 William 8t., New York. 














SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Great Reduction in Subscription Price. 


he azote dep Joaux- rts, 


COURRIER EUROPEEN DE L’ART ET DE 
LA CURIOSITE, 


(4 Monthly Illustrated and Critical Journal of the Fine Arts.) 





The subscriber having effected special arrangements 
with the publishers of this celebrated journal, is now en- 
abled to offer it at a material reduction in price, to wit: 
Yearly Subscription (including the Curonique 

pes Arts, weekly), FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
Sent, postage free, to any part of the United States. 

‘ayable strictly in advance. 

*,* For twenty-one years the GazeTTE pgEs BEavx- 
Arts has enjoyed a European reputation. From the 
very first it has been the channel through which have 
flowed the best artistic talent and critical eloquence ot 
the day. Each monthly part consists of about ninety 
pages, embellished with a luxury of fine cuts and repro- 
ductions, besides which there are inserted every month 
a number of magnificent Etcuincs, by the first living 
masters of aqua fortis, which have made the GAzETTE 
supreme in the annals of the art. The finest efforts of 
Facquemart, Flameng, Rajon, Waltner, Lalauze, Mon- 
gin, Gailiard, Laguillermie,.etc. This publication, in 
fact, is th€ established classic of Art in periodic form. 
Besides its monthly parts, forming over 1000 pages per 
year (size 1114 by 734 inches), the GazeTre supplies, 
gratis, a weekly supplement called the Curonigue, 
containing art-news, notices, and prices of important 
sales, and current topics of interest. 

N. B.—Subscription (commencing with Jan. No.), 
accompanied by draft for amcunt of subscription, must 
be addressed to 


J, W. BOUTON, Importer and Bookseller, 
706 Broadway, New York. 


Agent for “ L’Art,”” Revue Hebdomadaire, and “ Tue 
PorTFOLIO,” edited by P. G. Hamerton. 


Three Valuable Books on Art. 


Artists of the Nineteenth Century and 
their Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand 
and Fifty Biographical Sketches. By CLara Er- 
SKINE CLEMENT and Laurence Hutton. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $5. 


A Handbook of Legendary and Mytho- 


logical Art. By CLara Exskine CLement. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. Fully illustrated. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, red edges, $3.25. 

- Painters, Sculptors, Architects, En- 


gravers, and their Works. A Handbook with many 

illustrations and monograms, By CLara Erskine 

CLement, Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, $3.25. 

«#* For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co., Poston. 
W, cooxe, 


DEALER IN 
SHELLS, MINERALS, Ft 
Corals, Old China, Porcelains and Curios: 


Old Books, Oil Paintings, Rare Engravings. 
1441 EIGHTH STREET 
Opp. the Mercantile Library, 


ESTERBROOK’S 


New York, 






FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 


© ESTERBROOK &Ce 
@ FALCON PEN 


_ a 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works. Camden,N.J. 26 John St., New York. 








COPYVRIGRTED. 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


174 FIFTH AVE., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., and 
169 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK. 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality. 


LADIES’ RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 


Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said: ‘ There is 


as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap’s hats as there 


9 — 


is in one of Mei ier’s p "—New York Com- 





mercial Advertiser. 





THE ART 


AMATEUR. 








THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 
$ l O ) 11 Bottle Madeira. 


I “Pale Sherry. 
Twelve Bottles of 


I “* Brown Sherry. 
I “ Old Port. 
> I “ 
Assorted Wines 


Rich Malmsey. 

3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 
Assorted Whiskies. 
Brandy. 


HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 
Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. Send for Price-List. 


THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., | door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 








and Spirits. 





THE FAMOUS BRANDS 


Champagne , 


PIPER HEIDSIECK AND PIPER SEC. 


For Sale by all Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


JOHN OSBORN, SON & CO., 


45 Beaver Street, New York, and 
44 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 





PORTRAITS. 


UNION SQUARE. 


HE CRYSTAL PORCELAINTYPE CO. RE- 

quest the favor of a visit from you to their Studio 
and Art Room, 339 Sixth Ave. (over Bluxome’s), to 
inspect their new styles of Plain Painted and Gold 
Enamelled Porcelaintypes. They are reproductions 
from ordinary Photographs, Tintypes, Ambrotypes, 
etc., and reproduce the likeness perfectly, also the 
natural tints of flesh, hair, eyes, dress, and surround- 
ings, equal to oil portraits, and are warranted not to 
fade or spot. Instruction in painting Photographs, 
on the card and on convex glass, by an entirely new 
process. Lessons Free. 
CARTES DE VISITE FROM 75 CENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





Syweget, 
Photo-Portraits, 


1162 BROADWAY, 
Opposite the Coleman House, 





LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, etc. Catalogues sent 


IMPERIALS, $1. Happy Hours Company, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


free. 


WARING’S 


>, rept Smee A 


OR ALPHABETICAL 


RAILWAY ®@ STEAMBOAT 


GUIDE, 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE 


HOW AND WHEN TO GO FROM NEW YORK TO DIFFERENT STATIONS, 
AND HOW AND WHEN TO RETURN, 





TOGETHER WITH THE FARES, DISTANCES, AND POPULATIONS. 


AMERICAN @ FOREIGN STEAMSHIP GUIDE, 


And Various Other Information Useful to Travellers. 








ISSUED MONTHLY. 
BASY AS A-B-C. 





CONTENTS. 
Alphabetical Arrang i eee e rs EE UNG anterdtaewsr cco ssecévsesoecs 
PEN cos ae Racked andes cassiner< Metropolitan Elevated Railway.................. 
NN oo ae ocitbeeesed Senki guna sercenecy-e New York Elevated Railway.............-...--. 
Rrooklyn Annex........----ses-eese-ee ee seeeeee N.Y. City Car and Omnibus Routes............ 
Brooklyn and Erie Annex........-..---++-+++-+ Post-Office Regulations.........-...--..2-..++-- 
SE DOU, co vatneetodsccebededercecss yes TE NEI ono ot dbguebecdocbintces 00-8 
SELLER IED POO CET OEE OT Bt Cian ohn 0 6'nce cd <istdtecnssccépiogees 
Distances in New York City...............----- Speatasitigs for Marepe se... .. .c.cccccccspeccsces 
Ea eee See Steamships—Coastwise and South America...... 
Rs ccc cercvieenuenssinbarnss: Vener FR GORI... « «56 edie Scher pc ccceces ; 








SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





Price, 20 Cents. Subscription, One Year, $2. 
OFFICE, No. 16 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





A. F. MULLER, 
: Tailor, 


31 UNION SQUARE, 








Ladies’ Equestrian Outfits and Jackets 


A SPECIALTY. 


The best imported goods for Gentlemen’s wear, and the 


MOST APPROVED STYLES. 


(2 Prices as reasonable as is consistent with the best 


fabrics and workmanship. 





Artist Guitar, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTS. 
SAC K ETT Superior Material and 
Latest Styles. 
J Basques, Jacketsand Biding Hatits 
A SPECIALTY. 
Favorable Terms.) 128 BroadWay 
7 ’ re) 
LINEN DRESS FABRICS. 
Printed Linen Lawns, Fine Linen 
Ginghams, and Damassé Linens, 
xs New Patterns and New Colors. 
m The coolest, most durable, and 


= altogether the most satisfactory 
fabrics for summer wear. 





TRADE 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT AT 


McCUTCHEON’S LINEN STORE, 


845 Broapway, New York. 


Samples to any part of the country on application. 





HATTERS, 
228 Fifth Avenue. 





A —MME. A. DUVAL, Importer, 896 BRoapway. 
. Dressmaking and Cloaks in superior French style; 
celebrated for perfection of fit and elegance. Novelties 
for Summer. Toilets for the French races designed ex- 
pressly for my house. 
Mourning at short notice. Wedding Trousseaux. 
N. B.—LONDON RIDING HABITS a Speciatty. 
7 PATTERNS DEPARTMENT. 

Beautiful new Models, Walking Costumes, Mantles, 
etc. My Patterns are renowned ts their elegant style 
and correctness of design. 

Patterns cut from measure; fit perfect. 


ROYAL PRINCESS 


AND 


Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy 
prices represent their goods as of superior quality, we 
solicit a comparison. Send three cents for 48-page 
Catalogue, and save fifty per cent 


BENTLEY BROTHERS, 
48 & 50 WALKER ST., N. Y¥. 


FILE AND BINDER 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


A Handsome Portfolio (Gilt Lettered), 


arranged for collecting and per= 





manently binding the numbers 
of Tue Art Amateur, will be 
forwarded to any address 
receipt of 


on 


ONE DOLLAR. 








PACK 
BUSINESS 


ARD’S 


COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
LOCATED IN THE METHODIST BUILDING, 
No. 80S BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
“THE LEADING BUSINESS COLLEGE IN AMERIC!,” x 


Under the personal supervision of its founder, Mr. S. S. Packard, author of the Bryant & Stratton Book- 
keeping Series, the Williams & Packard Text-Books, Packard’s Complete Course of Business Training, etc. 


Thorough instruction given in 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
ARITHMETIC, 
PENMANSHIP, 
CORRESPONDENC 


E, 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR and 


SPELLING. 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTI 


Address 


COMMERCIAL LAW, 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 


PHONOGRAPHY, 
TYPE-WRITING, 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


IN ALL BRANCHES. 
8. 8. PAOKARD, 805 Broadway. 


ON 








A NEAT, LIGHT FOLIO, FOR PRESERVING, CARRYING, AND GROUPING 
FERNS, VINES, AND LEAVES. 











Address 


PRICH, $2. 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, Windsor Locks, Ct., 






Or MONTAGUE MARKS, 871 Broadway, N. Y. 











A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A ¥OY FOREVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
- Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Sallowness, and every blemish on beaut: 
It has — test Reged years, and is so — we ae - 
to be sure the preparation is rly made. ccept no counterfeit 
of similar name. The distingalahed Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady 
of the haut ton (a patient): * As you ladies will use them, I rec- 
ommend ‘Gourand’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin 

rations.”” Also, Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 
without injury to the skin. 


Mme. M. B. T. GOURAU! ny bey ene 
ye 48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


V. BERHUY, 


(FROM PARIS,) 


ENGRAVER AND TOOL-CUTTER 
FOR ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS, 


Stamps, Veneers, Gauffers, Presses, Leads, Moulds for 
Casting Leads, etc. Also Tools of every descrip- 
tion for Cutting Leather. Burning Brands. 


176 WOOSTER STREET NEW YORK. 














